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Skilled Craftsmanship—Modern Chemistry Make 


Devoe Colors Brilliant, Uniform, Permanent 


AY IN—DAY OUT, De- 

voe’s skilled technicians 
carry on endless research to 
give Devoe Oil Colors 
strength, brilliance, body, per- 
manence. Only finest, care- 
fully ground pigments are 
used — tested for uniformity. 
Devoe colors cannot be too 
oily or too stiff. They must 
blend nicely . . . have and re- 


sist dust, soot, and strong 
sunlight which act to destroy 
color harmonies — especially 
in mural paintings. 


In spite of their fine quality, 
Devoe Oil Colors are very 
reasonably priced. 


Write today to Devoe & 
Raynolds Co., Inc., 580 5th 
Ave., New York City, for a 





Constant quality is a first principle at Devoe. 
A chemist tests new colors for body, on the 
Stormer viscometer. 





tain brilliancy. They must re- 


Read What Famous Artists Say About Devoe Colors 


GORDON GRANT: “Devoe & Raynolds, by 
thorough research, lead competitors in the de- 
velopment of oil and water colors.” 

LUIGI LUCIONI: “I find Devoe & Raynolds 
Co. has developed oil and water colors as fine 
as any in the world.” 

McCLELLAND BARCLAY: “Devoe’s Oil 


and Water Colors are comparable with any 
that can be had—at any price.” 


DEVOE & RAYNOLDS CO., INC., 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Devoe color chart. 





Devoe Also Makes Fine Artists’ Brushes 


FINE MATERIALS and expert craftsmen 

make Devoe Brushes the outstanding 
brushes in the world. Into these brushes go 
only highest quality furs of the Russian Sable. 

From this selected material, expert, experi- 
enced craftsmen fashion brushes with correct 
taper—marvelous resiliency, and a snap that 
does the work in a single stroke. 

Start using Devoe Brushes today. You'll 
marvel at the great ease with which they work. 
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WATER COLORS 


For all purposes of painting;in Water Colors 






Weber Fine Artists’ Water 
Colors are prepared from the 
finest quality, chemically 
pure pigments. ‘lhey offer 
the artist the best of perma- 
nent and physical properties, 
that can be put into an 
artist color. Pure—Brilliant— 
Reliable. 


Put up in Whole and Half Pans, 
Tubes, Octagon Glass Pots with 
Cover 


SPECIALTIES: 


FINE ARTISTS’ COLORS in all mediums: 
Oil—Water—Tempera—Pastel 

PERMALBA—An Artists’ Permanent White 

TRUE ARTISTS’ CANVASES, Permalba—Primed 

AQUA PASTEL—A Crayon with which to Paint 
as well as Draw 

WATERPROOF DRAWING INKS 

BRUSHES FOR ARTISTS 


Circulars on Request 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen 
Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. BALTIMORE, MD. 
Patronize Your Nearest 
Weber Dealer 























ready adiustment to ink or thir lor 
You find Speedball pens and 
inks in the most up to date 
craftsmens kits. and because 
Speedball pens are so easy touse 

they are the fastest working tools ever 2 


devised for letterers and artists 









AND Dont» 
FORGET - I'M YOUR es 
SPEEDBALL — 


PEN'S BEST 
FRIEND 





A: Square tips for square gothic and Block letters - 
B: Round tips for round gothic and uniform lines - 
C* Oblong tips for roman , text , italics , manuscripts, etc.- 
D: Oval tips for bold roman, texts, italics, manuscripts,etc. 


there is a Speedball for every drawing and lettering purpose 
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HUNT PER Co..CamdenIl.J. 
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MADE FOR ARTISTS BY ARTISANS 


Paul Brown, author of “Black & White, By Brown” 
says Drawings in my books along with illustra- 
tions for magazines and advertising have been 
done on Eaton's Essay Bond. Excellent ...the right 
transparency...strength...and extremely low cost.” 

The makers of Eaton’s Essay Bond are artisans— 
masters of the art of fine paper making. Possibly 
that is why so many artists use this Eaton Paper 
...In 100 sheet pads 84%" x 11° or 11° x 17”. 
So new your dealer may not yet be stocked— 


but he'll be glad to order from us right away. 


EATON’S ESSAY BOND 














Eaton Paper Corp. Somat Pittsfield, Mass. 
® This new addition to the famous line of and 
CRAFTINT DRAWING PAPERS is eid eres: sa 2 
truly revolutionary. With WASHTONE | 
the artist gets every gradation of tone— 
actual halftone effects —- economically If you 
and quickly. Amazing saving in engrav- really 
ing costs. 
° CRAFTINT DOUBLETONE, used by — 


Mr. Guptill in his article on pages 26 and 
27 of this magazine, has also had a sensa- 
tional reception. Its two hidden screens 
enable the artist to obtain no end of ef- 
fects which can be reproduced at only a 
fraction of the cost of halftone. 
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mains a popular CRAFTINT item, saving book a 

time and money. Comes in over 50 dif- i 

ferent screen patterns. SO— YOURE GOING TO BE AN ARTIST e 
° TOP SHEET SHADING FILMS are is packed with information of the most prac- ; 

screens are reproduced. Used as an over- to know besides art and that is plenty! How 

lav. art is bought and sold, what kind of work is 


in demand, how to do business with the buyer; 


Have your dealer demonstrate these ; 
your d l . in short, how to cash in on your art education! 


unique materials NOW, or write us for 


full information. Address Dept. W AA. THE PERFECT GRADUATION GIFT 
ieee , 5 - Only $2.50 Postpaid 
The GRAFTINT Manufacturing Co. 


> 4 ras “veraren Rita WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
210 ST. CLAIR AVE., N. W., CLEVELAND, OHIO 330 West 42nd St.. New York 
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You won't need to draw 
on your imagination... 






= You planning to go to ART SCHOOL 








WE OFF ER YOU THIs this summer or next fall? If so, CONSULT THE NEW 


DRAWLET PEN | 
Art School Directory 


The first line you draw with an Esterbrook Drawlet to save time and money, and for a complete guide... 


Pen will tell you why they have been so helpful to 
beginners and advanced students. That’s why we want 


. . a y P ac re is « i 2¥ “nsive . te i rn ra) 
you to try one with our compliments. We know that Now, at last, there is an inexpensive, complete directory of 


you'll vote it “tops” among drawing and lettering pens. America’s professional art schools, colleges and universities with 
Se a art departments, schools of architecture and summer schools. Re- 

ESTERBROOK’S 66 PAGE ATIGRID Se 
bss Lg cently published, the Art School Directory gives you the facts you 
LETTERING TEXT BOOK implifiod need about schools—such as curricula, tuition, term, entrance re- 

Here’s a b is invaluabl com- rm nttt eg : : , 
ney a Rent thas elevsinatie en ptndons, WLET PENS quirements, credits, degrees, enrollment, and the name of the direc- 






mercial artist and teacher alike. 66 pages packed 
with alphabets and ideas for pen and ink tech- 
nique. Send for yours along with the FREE Pen. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
52 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 


or Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


tor—pertinent facts which save you time and money. As a special 


feature, there is a section on “Fellowships and Scholarships in Art” 








—with full information as to amount, qualifications, method of ap- 
plication, for each. 
Be sure to consult the Art School Directory if you plan to go to 


art school this summer or next fall. You can buy a copy for only 

$1.75, or your school library may already have so useful a reference 
volume. 

CLOTH BOUND e $1.75 

No discount can be allowed to libraries or schools 


DRAWLET Pens THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF ARTS, Barr Building, Washington 
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NO MORE PAPER SCARS 


What artist has not moaned 
for a rubber that would not 
scar the surface of the paper? 
Now that rubber is here. It’s 
‘**Pixit,’? made by the makers 
of Typhonite Eldorado Draw- 
ing Pencils. ‘‘Pixit’’ simply 
picks up the pencil dust and 
pencil tones, leaving the 
paper fresh and adding 
sparkle to the drawing. It 
can’t harm the paper because 
it contains no grit. And, un- 
like other erasers, it leaves 
no crumb. 


And ‘‘Pixit”’ is not just one 
shape. It’s any shape you 
want it because you just 
break off a piece and mould it 
in your fingers to the desired 
shape. Try ‘‘Pixit’’ once and 
you'll never be without it. 





SCHOOL BUREAU 
Pencil Sales Dept. 32-J5 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
JERSEY City, N. J. 
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THE ETCHINGS 
AND DRAWINGS 
OF 


LOUIS C. ROSENBERG 


with comments by Ernest W. Watson 
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COPENHAGEN FISH MARKET + DRAWING IN PEN AND WASH BY LOUIS C. ROSENBERG 


ERHAPS few realize how much we owe to artists 

like Louis C. Rosenberg who, through their etch- 

ings of the European Scene, have given us consid- 
erably more than a speaking acquaintance with historic 
things and places. The camera shows us what Venice 
and Florence look like; the artist tells us what they feel 
like. There is a vastly important difference, a difference 
that was dramatically demonstrated to me upon my first 
European visit many years ago. When I first saw the 
famous Ponte Vecchio with my own eyes I was some- 
what disappointed. It was not the romantic structure I 
had been introduced to through paintings and drawings 
by artists who must have been looking through colored 
glasses. And indeed they were looking through colored 
glasses, glasses that illuminate any object or place with 
“a light that never was on land or sea.” 

That picture of the Ponte Vecchio which I brought 
to Florence with me was something quite different from 
a photographic likeness; it was a portrait, and like any 
good portrait it went beyond mere surface rendering. 
It had something of Dante in it, and of Leonardo; of 
the medieval pageantry of Florentine life. 

By what subtle artistry can historic stones thus be 
graphically endowed with a soul and with a past? We 
would have at least a partial answer if we could look over 
the artist’s shoulder as he experiments with preliminary 
studies for his etchings. That is precisely what we are 
privileged to do in the studio of Louis C. Rosenberg at 
Fairfield, Connecticut. And Rosenberg is one of a few 
American etchers who possess that rare genius of por- 
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Rosenberg used a pen and brown ink for this drawing. 
The washes were done with the same ink diluted. The 
reproduction is exact size of the original 


traiture in their delineation of architectural subjects. 

Of course it is evident that Rosenberg has had an 
architectural training. He studied at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology, won the Technology Travel- 
ling Fellowship in Architecture and, after the interrup- 
tion of a year’s service in the World War, resumed his 
study at the American Academy in Rome. 

Upon his return to America he became a designer and 
draftsman with the firm of York and Sawyer. For the 
next two years he made perspective drawings for that 
firm and was recognized by the architectural profession 
as one of the best men in that field. He had already be- 
come interested in etching and had done a few such 
excellent prints that Sir Muirhead Bone, famed English 
etcher, looked him up during a visit to New York and 
persuaded him to go to England further to develop his 
technical power at the School of Engraving of the Royal 
College in London. There he became a student of an- 
other English master, Malcolm Osborne, A.R.A., under 
whose instruction he made twenty plates of distinction 
during the year. Since then he has traveled extensively 
in the old world, producing plates which have placed 
him in the top ranks of American etchers. His etchings 
have won many coveted awards and they are to be seen 
in most of the museum collections. 

But Rosenberg is too well-known to require more than 


Text continued on page 8 
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These drawings and those on pages 6 and 8 were preliminary studies for Rosenberg’s Stockholm etching. 
The upper one (exact size) was done with pencil, brown ink and sepia wash. The wash has come out a 
bit too dark in the reproduction. The pencil drawing below is substantially the layout for the etching it- 
self. The original is on a cream colored cameo paper, somewhat larger than the reproduction 
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ROSENBERG’S 
PRELIMINARY 
STUDIES MADE 
FOR THE STOCK. . 
HOLM ETCHING 
ON PAGE 9 
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DSTERLANGGATAA - STOCKHOLM 
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FINAL DRAWING FOR HIS DRYPOINT ‘‘OSTERLANGGATAN, STOCKHOLM" 
DRAWN WITH A FINE PEN AND BRUSH AND SEPIA INK 

brief biographical comment here. Let us get back to his 

L=p- studio and see something of the creative processes that ac- 

= count in part for the extraordinary interpretive power as 








well as the compositional excellence of his work. 

By great good fortune he had preserved all the prelim- 
inary studies for “Osterlanggatan, Stockholm.” These, 
from the first quick sketch in the upper corner of the plate 
on page 6, to the finished drypoint, are reproduced on our 
pages. It is interesting to compare these studies because 
they demonstrate how a master, by experimenting with per- 
spective, shadows, proportions and details, arrives at a truly 
creative, hence expressive, result. 

These variations from the literal, be it noted, are not 
radical. But anyone who has drawn much knows that pho- 
tographic reality is often far from truthful, let alone ef- 
fective. Shifting the point of view, widening or narrowing 
the street, slightly changing its direction, moving a foun- 
tain, removing a tree (or planting one), adding or sub- 


The two pencil drawings of the “Carrera del Darro in Granada” 
illustrate Rosenberg’s creative process in the development of 4 
subject intended for an etching or drypoint. The one at the left 
was done on the spot and is a literal transcription 
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‘4 OSTERLANGGATAN, STOCKHOLM. DRYPOINT BY LOUIS CC. BOSERSEES 


[" COURTESY GRAND CENTRAL GALLERIES 


tracting doors, windows and chimneys, reversing the 


his direction of light; such devices and innumerable | 
- others are the prerogatives of the creative artist. He ( 
* finds ways to put movement and rhythm into a static f 
| composition, to simplify a too restless scene, to dra- i 
oe matize antiquity by emphasis on texture and on sag- i 
a ging or leaning lines. He is careful, of course, to 1 
as preserve architectural character and to reproduce i 
- faithfully the forms and details of important struc- 
use tures. And his liberties must not result in a feeling of 
- strangeness of place, indeed he must enhance authen- 
uly ticity rather than weaken it. 

Even with Rosenberg’s studies before us we can 
oa recognize only the most obvious experiments that have 
7" gone into the perfection of this Stockholm subject. ; 
ef- 


But they will be well worth the study of those who 
ing look forward to a summer of sketching outdoors. 





- Rosenberg is partial to cameo, an ivory paper with 
ub- 

da’ In the drawing at the right Rosenberg has taken consider- 
f 4 able liberty with proportions and form, but in so doing he 
left has not compromised the familiar aspect of the scene. This 


composition was used for the final etching 


tist May 1940 9 











PLACE ST. GERMAIN DES PRES. PEN AND 


a clay surface that is very inviting to the pencil. But 
cameo will not take wash well. He uses a variety of 
papers for such drawings. All of the drawings with 
wash (shown here) were done on uncoated white paper 
with pencil or ink line and with a sepia wash. Rosenberg 
is quite partial, also, to a bluish gray paper on which he 
gets handsome effects with a bluish fountain pen ink. 
He often adds washes of the same ink diluted or merely 
drags a wet brush over lines still wet. Since this is a 
practically impossible effect for reproduction, we are un- 
able to show any of these drawings. 

After Rosenberg has, through his experiments, arrived 
at a composition suitable for his etching he makes a very 
careful line drawing (see page 7) then has it enlarged 
by photostat to the plate size. Sometimes he has the 
photostat man make enlargements in two or three sizes. 
He then decides which size is better for that subject. 
From the photostat the drawing is transferred to the 
copper plate ready for etching or drypoint, more often 
the latter. 

The figures and objects in the streets, though inci- 
dental, are in reality of great importance in the composi- 


10 The End 





BRUSH LOUIS C. ROSENBERG 


DRAWING BY 


tion and the way Rosenberg handles these accessories is 
a joy and delight. They are always effectively composed 
and are rendered with jewel-like perfection. An inspec- 
tion of them through a magnifying glass is rewarding. 

This street life serves many purposes in an etching. 
Of course it is essential to the reality of the scene. Al- 
though small in mass, a well-placed figure group may 
become a dominant focal point in the picture. Figures 
give scale and perspective, and what goes on in the 
street often helps to give the street legibility, as the cart 
in the Stockholm street enhances the down-hiil effect. 
From Malcolm Osborne, Rosenberg learned the trick of 
sketching on the margin of his paper whatever interest- 
ing street life may happen to pass while he sits drawing 
his architectural subjects. 

The number of collectors and lovers of Louis C. 
Rosenberg’s prints grows year by year. Indeed no collec- 
tion of American etchers can be said to be complete 
without plates by this distinguished artist. He is one of 
few who thoroughly have mastered architectural sub- 
jects. We are grateful for the privilege of taking our 
readers for a brief visit to his studio. 


American Artist 


* NORMAN 
PAINTER FOR AMERICA’S MILLIONS 


44 Y IDEA of a great artist,’ declares 
W. Thornton Martin, art editor for the 
Curtis Publishing Company, “is a man like 
Norman Rockwell whose work is available to millions of 
people, whose pictures bring millions joy, who paints 
subjects they can understand. 

“Rockwell stands shoulder to shoulder with Cruik- 
shank, Abbey, Frost and Pyle. He catches and portrays 
his time faithfully and honestly with feeling and sym- 
pathy. He is equally at home with drama and humor. 
The American Scene as he sees it is not exclusively com- 
posed of the citizens gnarled and twisted mentally and 
physically. 

“He is not primarily concerned with forms, with ef- 
fects, with art trends. But he yields to no one in his 
mastery of technic, in design, in draftsmanship. (What- 
ever happened to the idea that first an artist should 
know how to draw?)” 

Howard Scott, speaking of Norman Rockwell the 
other day, added this interesting comment: “I think of 
Rockwell as the Booth Tarkington of the brush. He is to 
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illustration what Tarkington is to literature. Both, it 
seems to me, have highly distinctive narrative powers 
which set them apart from their fellows. They are in a 
class by themselves. Look at any of Rockwell’s paintings. 
See the penetrating, illustrative quality he puts into a 
shoe or a chair. Every detail is eloquent: adds its full 


significance to the portrayal of character and drama- 


tization of the story.” 

To the millions who know Rockwell through his mag- 
azine covers for The Saturday Evening Post and his 
illustrations for numerous magazines and books, he is 
without doubt one of the most popular of all American 
artists. 

Norman Rockwell is forty-six years old. He has been 
painting covers, illustrations and advertising pictures 
for twenty-nine years. Yes, that establishes him as a pro- 
fessional artist at the tender age of seventeen when he 
began illustrating stories for the Youth’s Companion, 
St. Nicholas, and for the Ralph Henry Barbour boys’ 
books, such as Crimson Sweater and Four Afloat. His 
work on The Saturday Evening Post also dates back to 


Continued on page 16 
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This pencil sketch is one of many made by Rockwell as a first step in com- 
posing his illustration. The cut is about one-half size the original 


Above is a detail of the charcoal study, one-half the size of the original. 
Comparing this with the final painting on page 14, we see but trifling 
changes in the canvas. The charcoal drawing was made on detail paper 
exact size of the final painting, five by three feet 
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NORMAN ROCKWELL 


The halftones on this and the two follow- 
ing pages demonstrate Norman Rockwell's 
customary procedure in making an illus- 
tration. They are preliminary studies for 
an illustration for “A President's Wife” by 
Howard Fast, which appeared in full color 
in the August 1939 number of The Ladies’ 
Home Journal 


American Artist 





MAKES AN ILLUSTRATION 


Above: This is an exact size reproduction in halftone 
of Norman Rockwell’s color study (one-half the size of 
the final picture) made after the completion of the char- 
coal drawing 


Right: One of several photographs of the models used 
by Rockwell in the development of his picture. These 
photos were a supplementary aid to his direct drawing 
and painting from the same models 
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Below is a reproduction in halftone of Norman Rockwell’s illustration for A President’s Wife by Howard Fast, 
reproduced in full color in the August 1939 number of The Ladies’ Home Journal. The original painting is five 
by three feet. The detail above is one-half size of the original. Rockwell is famous for the penetrating illustrative 
quality which he puts into every incident of his pictures, as well as into the character and action of the whole 


Courtesy The Ladies’ Home Journal Copyright, Curtis Publishing Company 





FROM NORMAN ROCKWELL’S STUDIO 


These are some of the studies Norman Rockwell made for a mural now in 
the Nassau Tavern at Princeton, N. J. They were painted from models 


wearing costumes especially made for the illustrator’s use. The canvas is 
about 24 by 40 inches 
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NORMAN ROCKWELL continued from page 11 


those early years when he began painting their covers. 

Young Rockwell’s talent was so pronounced and his 
urge to take up his art career was so compelling that he 
left high school at the end of his first year and went to 
the Art Students League in New York to study with 
George Bridgeman and Thomas Fogarty. 

What he has done during the ensuing years is too 
familiar to require enumeration here. Few American art- 
ists are quite so widely known. Our purpose in plan- 
ning this article was to take our readers behind the scenes 
and reveal something of the artist’s methods of work. 
With this in mind we journeyed to his residence in New 
Rochelle, forty-five minutes from New York City, where, 
by the way, his very charming wife presides over the 
home; and three lively boys—three, five, and eight years 
old—contribute to its merriment. During a long summer 
the Rockwells live in rural simplicity in their Vermont 
home at Arlington. 

Rockwell’s studio at New Rochelle is a large timbered 
structure with trusses of hand-hewn beams supporting 
the high-pitched roof. An enormous stone fireplace pro- 
vides a focal point of interest and a few relics of Revo- 
lutionary days garnish the scene with the romance of 
ancient Americana. A heavy etching press in one corner 
stands idle, patiently awaiting the time—which seems 
never to come—when the artist will turn its wheel. 


Around the walls and on the floor of this studio, Mr. 
Rockwell spread scores of drawings and paintings from 
which we might choose material for this article. The 
illustration for A President’s Wife, published in the 
August 1939 number of The Ladies’ Home Journal, was 
selected principally because the preliminary studies were 
still in his studio. 

Now let us see just how he set about making this 
illustration. 

After a careful reading of the story and a selection 
of the episodes to be pictured, Rockwell made many 
compositions in line with his pencil, of which the repro- 
duction on page 12 was the one followed. From his wide 
acquaintance of models the artist summoned the young 
man and the old woman shown in the photograph on 
page 13, and posed them as nearly as possible in the de- 
sired position. This photograph is one of a dozen or 
more shots made from different angles and in somewhat 
different poses. 

Yes, Norman Rockwell employs the camera, as in- 
deed do practically all illustrators today. He uses pho- 
tographs as supplementary aids to his drawings done 
direct from the same models. A comparison of photo- 
graph and finished painting shows rather startlingly 
how slightly the camera contributed—if at all—to the 
really creative aspect of the picture. This, after all, 
comes from within the artist himself. His conception is 


clear even before he engages models, certainly before 
photographs are made. And no amount of photographic 
artistry can take the place of an artist’s creative imagi- 
nation. Yet the advantage of having a series of photo- 
graphs for study, as the work progresses, is rather obvi- 
ous. Models, during long poses, get tired: the camera 
catches a variety of expressions while they are fresh. 
These are very useful for reference from time to time 
while the artist is painting directly from his models or 
working during the models’ absence. 

Yet Rockwell cautions the young illustrator about 
photographs. He says, “I don’t suppose anyone will fol- 
low my advice, but it is better not to use photographs 
until after you have proved your ability to get along 
wholly without them.” As a matter of fact Rockwell 
himself is cautious about the use of photographs. He 
makes many illustrations without them, probably one 
out of every three or four. 

Rockwell first makes a meticulous charcoal drawing 
of his subject, the size of his final painting. That study 
is complete in expression and in detail. All that remains 
to be done is the color and technical charm of the 
brush on canvas. 

Next comes a color sketch at smaller scale. After that 
the artist paints directly from his models, making cer- 
tain adjustments suggested by their individual coloring 
—but retaining his own creative color organization. 

In the completed canvas only slight changes in detail 
will be noted by comparison with the charcoal study. 
This is a large canvas: it measures about three by five 
feet. Rockwell seldom goes beyond this size, and most 
of his paintings are considerably smaller. 

No one will be surprised to hear Norman Rockwell 
impress upon students the necessity of thorough crafts- 
manship in their training for illustration. His advice to 
one who sought his guidance may be helpful to others. 
This young man brought him samples of his work. 
Obviously these were done without benefit of models or 
properties. One was an illustration for The Killers by 
Ernest Hemingway. The drawing was not convincing. 
The scene was laid in a bedroom of a cheap boarding 


- house. Rockwell told the young artist to try again but 


not until he had hired a model for the man dying on 
the bed, and had secured an old iron bedstead and a 
bureau from a second-hand furniture dealer. He re- 
minded him that without complete authenticity of all 
properties in the scene he could scarcely expect his illus- 
trations to be convincing. Too often, he declares, young 
artists subject themselves to unnecessary discouragement 
by peddling their faked drawings around among art 
editors. These do not do justice to their ability and can- 
not successfully compete with the work of professional 
illustrators who give themselves every advantage in the 
way of models and properties. 


The End 
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Multiple Tool 
WOOD ENGRAVING 


as practiced by 
Joseph Dibemma 


JOSEPH DI GEMMA grudgingly gives up three and 
one-half hours a day for sleep. Sometimes he stretches 
it to a profligate four. He is very much awake during the 
remaining twenty hours which he fills with an amazing 
amount of creative work and play. 

First a word about his play. It centers in the Coro 
Folkloristico d’Italia (Italian Folklore Society) an as- 
sociation of 125 members, founded in 1931 for the 
preservation of Italian folklore. Under the direction of 
the well-known composer Sandro Benelli, the members 
devote themselves strenuously to the practice and the 
perfection of the related arts of music, costume and the 
dance. Three evenings each week DiGemma meets with 
his fellow enthusiasts, men and women; sings, plays ac- 
companiments on his violin—he has studied music for 
eighteen years—and joins in the dancing as well. He 
also designs costumes for the group and then engraves 
them on wood blocks for the production of colored 
prints. We reproduce a few in halftone on page 19.* 

During daylight hours DiGemma wields a paint 
brush, makes dioramas, designs displays and, as staff 
artist, does a great variety of creative work for the 
Museum of Science and Industry (New York). Right 
now he is painting for the New York World’s Fair a 
mural which will be shown on the wall by projection 
from Kodachrome negatives. DiGemma is represented by 


*The Coro Folkloristico d'Italia may be heard over the 
National Broadcasting System at 2:30 p.m. Sunday, April 28. 
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prints at the Metropolitan Museum of Art and the New 
York Public Library. He has murals in the Italian 
Tourist Information office at Rockefeller Center. Just 
to really keep busy he occasionally lectures for the 
School Arts League. Beyond adding that DiGemma 
studied at Pratt Institute and took his B.S. degree in 
June 1938 at New York University, we must for the 
moment leave the biographical and get on to the tech- 
nical discussion which is the subject of these four pages. 

DiGemma’s wood engravings show an extraordinary 
facility with a tool that is used effectively by very few 
artists. Aside from their intrinsic 
merit, they are particularly interest- 
ing because he uses them in actual 
competition with photo - engraving. 
He has designed and engraved three- 
and four-color wood blocks for in- 
numerable book jackets, a separate 
block for each color. From these 


The graver here shown is one of the mul- 
tiple tools used by DiGemma in creat- 
ing the wood engravings pictured in this 
article. The engraving of the tool itself is 
a beautiful example of his artistry. The 
gravers illustrated in the cut directly op- 
posite (on the next page) are used for 
all but multiple tool work 


Below is an impression from a demon- 
stration block engraved on boxwood by 
DiGemma to show the various multiple 
tools and the work they do. In addition 
to the broad bands of even gray tone, 
these tools produce gradations when the 
cutting edge is tilted and one corner digs 
deeper into the wood. They may also be 
employed for cross hatching 
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blocks the publisher has electros made for the printing 
press. The ordinary procedure is to send the artist’s de- 
sign (color sketch and working drawing*) to the photo- 
engraver who supplies line engravings or halftones or 
both in some cases. The electros from DiGemma’s hand 
engraved wood blocks represent a trifling expense by 
comparison. With the multiple tool illustrated herewith, 
DiGemma simulates halftones which must ordinarily be 
produced by photomechanical means. Examination of the 
examples shown on pages 19 and 20 will indicate the 
possibilities of these tonal effects. 

DiGemma employs the multiple engraving tools with 
almost as much freedom as the brush and, so it seems, 
with nearly as much speed. He works on end-grain box 
or maple blocks type-high which he purchases from 
J. Johnson & Company, 22 William Street, New York, 
at so much a square inch. Turkish box at 6c is the finest 
surface; American box at 4c is very good; maple at 3c, 
though not quite so satisfactory, is suitable for all but 
the most particular engraving. 

The multiple engraving tools shown on page 17, and 
the gravers on the opposite page, came from Edward 
C. Muller, 61 Frankfort Street, New York. In Chicago 
they may be secured from Henry Paulson & Co., 37 So. 
Wabash Street. The broad multiple tools, Nos. 2 and 3, 
were made especially to DiGemma’s order. No. | is a 
stock tool which apparently suffices for most engravers. 

The photo below shows how the design is transferred 
to the virgin block. The drawing (left) is done with a 
soft pencil which will not emboss the paper, a heavy 
bristol board. 

Lay this drawing down on a folded newspaper (to 
give a yielding surface) and with a fairly sharp instru- 
ment—though not sharp enough to tear the paper—go 
over the main lines of the pencil drawing, embossing 
them slightly; just how deeply must be determined by 
experience. 


*See “Book Jackets’’ by C. B. Boutell, ART INSTRUCTION, Oct. °39. 


Below are shown three types of tools cus- 
tomarily used by wood engravers. They 
are reproduced from A Woodcut Manual 
by J. J. Lankes, published by Henry Holt 
and Co., New York 
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Next, coat-the embossed pencil drawing with a mix- 
ture of shellac and alcohol, half and half. Undiluted 
shellac would fill the embossed lines. 

With a printer’s brayer (roller) roll a very thin film 
of printer’s ink over the pencil drawing which has been 
treated as directed. It should then look like the nega- 
tive in the center of the photo. The embossed lines have 
escaped the ink; the rest of the surface is black. 

The wood block, which is to receive the transfer, 
should be shellacked on all sides to seal the wood pores. 

The process by which the transfer is made from the 
negative (the inked, embossed pencil drawing) depends 
upon the kind of press employed. Suffice it to say that 
the negative and block are brought together under sufh- 
cient pressure to give a good clear impression as shown 
on the block in the photograph. Too much pressure or 
too much ink will give a faulty impression. Experiment. 

If you want to engrave the block immediately—with- 
out waiting for the ink to dry—dab the fresh ink with 
a wad of cotton full of talcum powder. This dries up 
the ink so that, with care, the white lines can be en- 
graved with a graver at once. 

After the white lines of the design have been engraved 
you are ready for the tonal work with multiple tools. 
But you will want to refer to your original drawing now 
coated with black ink. You need only to wash off the 
ink with a cloth moistened with benzine. 

Fig. A on page 19 shows a print from the block with 
white lines engraved. Fig. B shows a block after the art- 
ist has begun work with multiple tools. In Fig. C a com- 
pleted figure has been freed from the background by a 
channel cut with a U-shaped graver. Figs. D, E and F 
demonstrate a few of the varied background treatments 
possible with the multiple tool and show ingenious han- 
dling of the costumes. Fig. D was engraved with an 85 
line tool; Fig. F with a 120 line tool. 

The reproductions are printed from electros made 
directly from DiGemma’s wood engravings. 


Photo by McAfee 
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Drawing by HENRY C. PITZ 


* TARVIN HAAS 


Reprinted by permission from The Book Collector’s PACKET 


T= brightest and most attractive exhibit at any book 
fair is the colorful and ever crowded Children’s Book 
Exhibit. Thousands of eager and enthusiastic youngsters 
come to see and handle their favorite books and make 
friends with the new ones, just as the children of four 
hundred years ago thronged about the street hawkers of 
chap-books and demanded the latest thrilling adventure 
of their heroes—Robin Hood, Dick Whittington, Guy 
of Warwick and other favorites of the crude block- 
prints. 

The four hundred years have brought many changes 
in the style and reproductive processes of the picture 
book. The block-print was followed by engraving on 
copper and wood and then by the halftone and lithog- 
raphy. Each process in the course of its development 
produced some master and classic of that process. The 
finest examples of early engraving will be found in the 
work of Thomas Bewick, the English master of the 
white-line wood engraving that is so popular today. The 
halftone process and its later development for color re- 
production made possible the work of Walter Crane, 
Randolph Caldecott and Kate Greenaway, who became 
known as “The Academicians of the Nursery.” Today 
our illustrators make use of all these processes, and no 
matter what medium they use they are assured of perfect 
reproduction. 

The illustrator of children’s books faces problems that 
the ordinary book illustrator doesn’t contend with. There 
are age classifications that must be strictly observed. The 
likes and dislikes of children from the ages of six to 
eight differ from those of ten to twelve or twelve to four- 
teen. The younger child demands little from the artist 
in the way of composition and design, but the child of 
twelve has begun to study art in the various art classes 
that are a part of every school’s curriculum and puts his 
instruction to good critical use on his picture books at 
home and in the school library. The younger child will 
not accept silhouette illustrations. They are shadows and 
mean little to him, but the older child will appreciate 
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from DEFENSE OF THE CASTLE by MAYER 
Harper & Brothers 


the beauty of line and the decorative style of this type 
of illustration. The younger child pays close attention 
to the minute details of the drawings and if the artist 
misplaces a button on a frock or makes an error in the 
construction of a toy the youngster will condemn him. 
The older child is not quite so literal-minded and will 
overlook details providing the drawing has story telling 
powers and the design is simple. There are preferences 
in pictures that all children share. All boys are fond of 
romantic figures, especially knights and scenes of 
knightly combats and dragons and castles. Girls prefer 
illustrations of home life and less violent adventures. 
Humor and familiarity of subject matter make a pri- 
mary appeal to all children, and stories that form the 
common heritage of the child like Mother Goose, The 
Three Bears, Grimm’s and Andersen’s Fairy Tales, and 
The Adventures of King Arthur and his Knights re- 
ceive quicker and more sympathetic attention than those 
books whose contents are unknown. These are facts and 
dictates that the illustrator must abide by, but unfortu- 
nately they are not known or are disregarded by many 
artists. Too many picture books are produced to attract 
the adult that buys them rather than the child who reads 
them. They are too clever in technique and too sophisti- 
cated in their appreciation of the decorative qualities of 
childhood to appeal to a child’s intelligence and imag- 
ination. The illustrator should concentrate on directness 
and definite statement combined with imaginative pow- 
ers in his illustrations rather than sophisticated subtlety 
in design and composition. More critical attention from 
reviewers of children’s books to these aspects of illustra- 
tion and more model children’s book rooms and book 
fairs where children can express their own preferences 
will eliminate illustrators and illustration of this type. 

Fortunately there are illustrators who are cognizant 
of children’s likes and dislikes and who have studied the 
child’s reactions to color, style and content. They have 
won the love and support of their juvenile audience and 


are busy producing book after book to satisfy that de- 
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mand. These are the finest and most popular il- 
lustrators of children’s books, whose work I intend 
very briefly to discuss. I am concentrating on 
American illustrators for they are most familiar 
to us. There will be many fine American illustra- 
tors that I won’t mention because of the space 
restrictions but discussions and reproductions of 
their work are constantly appearing in periodicals 
like the Sunday book sections of the New York 
Times and the Herald-Tribune and in magazines 
like The Horn Book and Publisher's Weekly. 
They will not be condemned to oblivion because 
this article doesn’t mention them. I hope my brief 
sketches of the following book illustrators will 
stimulate interest in illustrators and illustration of 
children’s books, for intelligent and critical inter- 
est in the subject can but result in finer and 
superior work in a field that is so important to the im- 
pressionable and formative years of the child. 

The illustrations of Henry C. Pitz are favorites of 
older children. He illustrates an amazing variety of 
books each year, more than any other illustrator. He 
is very popular with his young audience, particularly 
the boys, and his books are in great demand. He has a 
dashing and vital style that is best used in books of 
combat, of naval battles and wars, concentrating on 
pictorial content rather than design, and using simple 
and bold colors. He was born in Philadelphia and stud- 
ied at the Pennsylvania School of Industrial Arts. His 
etchings are in various fine collections in the United 
States and he is one of our foremost graphic artists. 
Each year sees at least a dozen books illustrated by him 
for various publishers. 

James Daugherty is another illustrator of “the school 
of action” type. His drawings are alive with movement 
and are drawn in a bold, simple style that has much life 
and vigor. He too illustrates a great many books of all 
types each year. He was born in North Carolina and 
studied at the Corcoran Art School in Washington, 
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Illustration by KURT WIESE 


for THE HIDDEN VALLEY by LAURA BENET 
Dodd, Mead & Company 


D. C., at the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts and 
with Frank Brangwyn in London. 

Two women illustrators who have won fame in other 
branches of art are Peggy Bacon and Wanda Gag. 
Peggy Bacon, the most widely known of contemporary 
women artists, is a fine caricaturist and print maker 
whose work is sought by collectors and lovers of fine 
prints. She has written children’s books as well as illus- 
trated them. She has a nervous sketchy style and works 
mostly with pen and pink. Her illustrations sparkle with 
humor and story telling qualities and this is what the 
children like most. Her finest illustrated book is The 
Rootabaga Country by Carl Sandburg. She was born in 
Connecticut and studied at the Art Students League 
under John Sloan, George Bellows and Kenneth Hayes 
Miller. She has illustrated very few books, producing 
only one or two a year. Like Peggy Bacon, Wanda Gag 
writes as well as illustrates children’s books. She is fa- 
mous for her books and pictures of cats. She is a fine 
technician and has a simple expressive style that small 
children admire. I like most her edition of Tales From 
Grimm which she also translated. She was born in Min- 
nesota and studied at the Art Students League. 

Helen Sewell is a great favorite with older girls. Her 
graceful and simple line drawings are shown to best ad- 
vantage in her costume pieces. She uses soft and delicate 
color schemes, some of them in a stipple effect. They are 
reminiscent of the lovely drawings of Kate Greenaway. 
She is most akin in spirit and style to that beloved 
artist. I think her finest work will be shown in the forth- 
coming edition of Jane Eyre. 

There are several German illustrators who only re- 
cently have come to work in America and are producing 
fine and refreshing work. I group them together only 
because of nationality and not similarity of style or 
technique. They are Kurt Wiese, Fritz Eichenberg and 
Fritz Kredel. Wiese has been a resident of the United 
States for a longer time than his countrymen and has 
illustrated more books than they. He is a most prolific 
artist, producing more than a dozen books a year for 
almost as many publishers. He is popular with the very 
young readers who delight in his drawings of animals 
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Left: Drawing by 
JAMES DAUGHERTY 
from 
KNICKERBOCKER’S 
HISTORY OF NEW YORK 
Edited by Anne Carroll Moore 
Doubleday Doran 
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Right: Drawing by 
WANDA GAG 
from 
GONE IS GONE 
Coward-McCann 





and birds. He uses simple primary colors and line draw- 
ings that are easily recognizable and comprehensible. If 
a vote was taken among youngsters from the ages of 
six to eight he would be their unanimous choice. Eichen- 
berg came to America seven years ago and has produced 
several children’s books. He uses woodcuts, for the most 
part executed with an economy of line, and simple col- 
ors. His drawings are very humorous and please the 
youngsters. Fritz Kredel is a fine woodcut artist and was 
the assistant of Rudolph Koch, the great German typog- 
rapher. He is an expert colorist and like Eichenberg also 
uses a simple line style. His finest work is the latest edi- 
tion of Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 

Boris Artzybasheff is a very popular illustrator appre- 
ciated more by adults than children. His illustrations 
are modernistic in style, very decorative in design and 
sophisticated in conception, and much beyond the com- 
prehension of the child. He is an excellent colorist and 
has a scrupulous technique. He is an illustrator’s illus- 
trator but not the ideal illustrator for juveniles. 

Valenti Angelo produced the illustrations for Ruth 
Sawyer’s Roller Skates that won the John Newbery 
Medal for 1937. Angelo uses a variety of mediums— 
woodcuts, line drawings, etc. His drawings appear a 
trifle flat but possess a quaint charm that endears them 
to the hearts of young girls. He uses soft colors and 
blends them with great skill. Lately he has experimented 
with a stipple technique that is producing interesting re- 
sults. His latest edition of The Night Before Christmas 
is a fine example of this work. Angelo was born in Italy 
and is largely self-taught. 

The finest lithographer in the field of children’s book 
illustration is Zhenya Gay who is best known for her 
cat books. She has made hundreds of drawings of cats 
in the most graceful and appealing postures and situa- 
tions. Her work is carefully executed and finely finished. 

Lynd Ward is a versatile illustrator who produces 
adult and children’s books. Most of his work is done by 
wood engraving and he is one of the finest craftsmen 
using that medium. His work appeals to the older child 
who can appreciate his fine sense of design and compo- 
sition. The decorative treatment of the whites and blacks 
invests his illustrations with color and charm. 

There are many more illustrators whose work de- 
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mands discussion but such a survey is beyond the scope 
of this article. I hope these brief sketches will awaken 
interest in these and other illustrators’ work. There has 
never been a period in the history of pictorial art that 
has produced such excellent picture books for children 


by competent artists of skill and imagination. Needless 
to say, much work issued today is bad. I’ve found that 
the finest critics of picture books for children are the 


children themselves. Children’s book rooms in the pub- 


lic libraries, and book fairs that will display the latest 


and best work in the field, will be utilized by boys and 
girls and will develop a fine appreciation for the best 


and a critical knowledge to combat the worst. More 
space should be givea in periodicals to reviews of illus- 
trated children’s books to inform adults of the best 
work being produced. These artists assure the children’s 


world of picture books that will delight, instruct and 


influence their young and critical years. 











Drawing by HELEN SEWELL 
from 
“PRIDE AND PREJUDICE” 
Limited Editions 
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WALTER EMERSON 





BAUM 


pacnts ok. Fiivreqlrania Hills. 


The small cuts below are reproduced from a few of about 
twenty oil and water color sketches made by Baum in the hills 
at Mauch Chunk as preliminary studies for the finished picture, 
“Winter,” shown on the opposite page 





Although he paints large canvases with great speed and 
apparent ease, there is a long story preceding a finished 
product from the brush of Walter Emerson Baum, 
painter, teacher and critic. 

Known as a painter of landscape, his output in that 
field is prolific. While nature is the first resort for fact 
or inspiration, Baum paints best when he interprets, 
carrying his impressions far along in imaginative flights. 

Thus a sketch, usually a small oil painting, 16x20 
inches, done on the spot, evolves into a gallery picture 
of large dimensions, probably 40x50 inches. En route 
through various sizes and stages, the whole theme under- 
goes transitions hardly related to the original. A river 
may change its course; mountains may be blasted away 
with a few strokes of the brush; other hills may appear 
in ranges which Dame Nature might have created had 
she had a different feeling for pictorial composition. 

The color combinations are never quite the same nor 
is the artist held to season, time of day, or the baro- 
metric incident of weather. While the original sketch 
may be entirely factual, a second one, painted from a 
different point of view, is divorced from unessentials 
and experiments begin with the play of light and shade 
or rearrangements. If it suits his purpose and his mood, 
Baum may interpret warm sunlight in a cold, unfriendly 
drizzle of rain. Or he may suppress the glare of midday, 
allowing only the stray glints of the waning sun to 
appear. A late autumn day may become an early spring 
theme or there may be snow added to a drab landscape 
which also may be enlivened by pure pigments. 

Baum always has worked by the “Series” method—as 
he calls it—as illustrated by his “Winter,” a large can- 
vas painted during the past season. From the original 
16x20 oil sketch painted at Mauch Chunk, picturesque 
Pennsylvania coal town on the Lehigh River, to the final 
40x50 canvas shown on the page opposite there were 
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WINTER + A CHARACTERISTIC 
upwards of 20 preparatory studies in oil and water 
color as well as numerous pencil drawings. 

In the first small oil sketch the natural contours were 
followed rather definitely. In the second, painted a few 
hours later, slight changes were made. Subsequently this 
canvas was worked upon a second time, with masses of 
snow added to the distant hills. 

A few days later this was enlarged to 25x30 inches, 
with a widened space between the near hills and a hint 
of the village by the river’s bend. In the meantime Baum 
drove among the hills to do a number of sketches, look- 
ing back to where the town was previously hidden. 

In the next enlargement (40x50) the painter spread 
out the vista and added a bit of village, committing him- 
self to a winter motif then and thereafter. 

Then came another 40x50 canvas with a still wider 
separation of the mountains and a more sizeable town 
in the valley. Here the late afternoon light and deep 
shadows were stressed. Later, Baum did a group of water 
colors (22x29) with emphasis on the hill patterns and 
the bend in the river, finally sweeping its course to a 
new direction right to left instead of left to right. 
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CANVAS BY 


WALTER EMERSON BAUM 

Back to oil again he tried the last suggestion of moun- 
tain slopes with a more decided sweep, also changing the 
color to glaring contrasts of light and dark. 

Other pieces (25x30 inches) with softened colors and 
varying hills and village arrangements followed. Then 
came another with .a row of hills, gaunt and severe in 
planes. And finally the completed picture. 

Through this method of working Baum acquires an 
intimacy with every fact and aspect of his subject matter 
which he believes essential to its proper interpretation 
and to a creative expression of its essential character. 

Mr. Baum’s landscapes for years have been prominent 
in the exhibitions of the Pennsylvania Academy, Na- 
tional Academy of Design, Chicago Art Institute, Cor- 
coran Art Gallery and other shows throughout the coun- 
try. In addition to the Jennie Sesnan Gold Medal at the 
Pennsylvania Academy, Baum has won other coveted 
awards and he is represented in museum collections. 

In addition to his creative work with the brush, Baum 
finds time for teaching and for editorial work. He is 
Art Editor of the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin and is 
Editor of the Sellersville Herald. 
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STUB PEN DRAWING 


lith in a Series of TECHNICAL HINTS by Arthur L. 


HE STUB PEN in its many variations has long 
been employed by artists, but the use of it which 
we now demonstrate—a use in which values of 
gray are combined with black—is by no means common. 
First, a word as to pens. In the accompanying draw- 
ings we utilized four kinds, including Speedball (Hunt 
Pen Co.), Drawlet (Esterbrook Pen Co.), Gillott 
(Alfred Field & Co.), and Frances Moore (Spencerian 
Pen Co.). All were of the sort commonly designated as 
“stub.” 
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TYPICAL INDIVIDUAL STROKES 


A good starting point is to experiment with basic in- 
dividual strokes as in our first example, using regular 
drawing ink or water color paint. Care should be taken 
to keep the pens clean. A variety of points should be 
tried, held in a number of positions. Soon the knack of 
forming clean-cut strokes will develop. 
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TYPICAL STROKE COMBINATIONS 


Next, one usually practices the combination of such 
strokes in all sorts of ways to form letters, designs, etc., 
as in our second illustration. He may prefer to turn at 
once to free stroke combinations like those used on the 
opposite page: pen drawings can be done with such 
strokes very quickly and effectively. 

A point we particularly wish to stress is that stub pen 
work need by no means be confined to black ink, as gray 
ink of various values is extremely effective either by it- 
self or in combination with black or colors. Diluted 
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water color is sometimes substituted for ink. Colored 
inks offer endless possibilities, too. 

When stub pen work in gray is to be done for repro- 
duction, and it is desirable to avoid the expense of the 
highlight halftone engravings commonly employed for 
such a purpose, artists find that the unique material 
known as Craftint Doubletone saves time and money. 
This material, manufactured by the Craftint Manufac- 
turing Company of Cleveland, Ohio, consists of a stand- 
ard drawing bristol so treated by the maker that wher- 
ever his “Light Tone Developer” is applied by brush or 
pen a light gray is produced. A “Dark Tone Developer” 
similarly reveals a darker gray. (See our third illustra- 
tion.) These two grays, together with strokes or tones 
of black ink or paint, and the white of the paper, pro- 
vide a range of values sufficient for many purposes. 

The grays of these Craftint boards are made up of 
parallel or crossed strokes which vary in coarseness and 
spacing, the lower sketch opposite being done on a 
coarser board than the rest. All such drawings can be 
reproduced by line engraving unless the amount of re- 
duction is extreme. 

Though the accompanying examples were done with 
stub pens, other pens and brushes can similarly be util- 
ized very effectively. 

Incidentally, the Craftint Company has now intro- 
duced a new board called Washtone on which the grays 
may be brought: to any desired degree of darkness by 
varying the length of time the developer is allowed to 
act before it is blotted off. 
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COMBINATIONS OF GRAY & BLACh 
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A TOOL for EVERY JOB 
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WHEN IT COMES TO 
“TONAL” SUBJECTS 


The subject matter which artists interpret is of the great- 
est diversity of form, value, and texture. The discriminating 
artist can size up his subject matter almost instantly and 
with equal speed can select the pencil or pencils demanded 
for its representation. Students should experiment with all 
grades until they acquire this skill. 

For tonal effects, soft grades like 6B, 5B, 4B and 3B are 
particularly popular, the 6B being used for the sketch 
above. It is not enough, though, to pick ANY soft lead. 
On the contrary, unless one is willing to work under a dis- 
tinct handicap, he will demand a quality product. That is 
why the Koh-Il-Noor Drawing Pencil has so long been a 
favorite. 


QUALITY PLUS ECONOMY 
Now that the Koh-l-Noor, with its full range of 17 de- 


grees, is available at the new low price of 10c each, there 
is no excuse for handicapping one's self with an inferior 


product. 
KOH-I-NOOR 
offers 
A PENCIL for EVERY PURPOSE 
id 


NOW 
10e 


each 


KOH-I-NOOR PENCILS 
are now made in our new 
American factory at 
Bloomsbury, N. J., U. S. A. 








KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL CO.. INC. 
373 FOURTH AVE... NEW YORK 
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The Men’s Sketch Glub 


by HOWARD COLVIN 


PAST PRES. THE MEN’S SKETCH CLUB, LA CROSSE, WIS. 


One of the symptoms of what is sometimes called the Amer- 
ican Renaissance is the growth of art clubs for amateurs: busi- 
ness men, physicians and others. The Associated Amateur Art 
Clubs, formed way back in 1919, is the nucleus of many of 
these groups, although there are, in addition to its fifteen or- 
ganizations, many other independent groups throughout the 
country. 

The Men’s Sketch Club of La Crosse, Wisconsin, has been 
referred to by Mr. Joseph Huebl, president of the A.A.A. as 
the “model Club.” So perhaps my description of its activities 
will be of interest to those who may be considering the organi- 
zation of similar groups. 

Our group is very active throughout the year. From Septem- 
ber until June we have been meeting once each week in the 
studio, for a three-hour period, to work on portraits or figure 
studies of a live model or from one of several still life sets. 
Pencil, charcoal, crayon, pastel, water color, and oils are all 
used. Members may also use the etching press owned by the 
club. This work is done on nights other than regular meeting 
nights. 

The coming of spring brings the fever to sketch and paint 
out-of-doors. The La Crosse area is a painter’s paradise. The 
green coulees that featured in the early life and in many of the 
writings of Hamlin Garland, the rock-faced bluffs, the fertile 
farm lands, the wide Mississippi and its tributary rivers and 
creeks, the lakes and many winding sloughs—all these make 
up a wealth of natural beauty in a region of considerable his- 
torical significance. Individually and in groups we have taken 
advantage of this as often as possible. Painting materials have 
now become a natural inclusion with other luggage on all vaca- 
tion trips 

All books pertaining to art, in our bookstores and public li- 
braries, are read as soon as they are available. Our club library 
contains, in addition to several good books on art training, 
every copy of AmerIcAN Artist, formerly Art Instruction. 
This publication is the most popular, and each issue is faith- 
fully read and thoroughly discussed and its instruction put 
to practice. Instruction is also given by those among us who 
are commercial artists and designers and those having academic 
training. 

From time to time we are able, for a moderate fee, to en- 
gage a university art instructor for several hours of valuable 
class work. Occasionally we also have the good fortune of 
being visited by noted artists who unselfishly share much of 
their knowledge. A highlight of 1939 was the visit of John 
Steuart Curry, the eminent painter who is Artist in Residence 
at the University of Wisconsin. The educational and inspira- 
tional value we received from his lecture and from our infor- 
mal discussions with him can not be overestimated, and made 
us highly appreciate the state educational system and policy 
which make his lectures available for the mere cost of his ex- 
penses. 

It is obviously important to the success of the club that our 
work be put before the eyes of the public. In the past, our ex- 
hibitions were placed in the studio or in a downtown store 
window. Last year the Elks of La Crosse kindly extended the 
use of their beautiful auditorium which, because of its excel- 
lent lighting and adequate space, proved ideal. We arrived at 
an inexpensive and practical method of hanging which lent an 


air of quality to each individual piece and to the exhibition as 


a whole. Continued on page 36 
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IV. “DRY” BRUSH 


While it is 
common prac: 
tice in water 
color work to 
keep the brush 
very wet, there 
are exceptions. 
For some pur- 
poses excellent results can be ob- 

! tained by dragging a rather dry | 
brush sidewise over the paper, i. 
thus breaking the line in a sort 
of hit-or-miss fashion. 





| Again, the hairs of the brush 
are allowed to separate so as to 
paint several strokes simultane- 


ously. This gives good effects for 
grass, tree trunks, ete. 

Drv brush or “split-hair” brush 
work is often done on top of 
tones applied by the wash method 


rf previously presented, 
REMBRANDT WATER COLORS 

! MADE IN HOLLAND 

Ny 

¢ 


Reduced Prices: 


Whole tubes ea. 25¢—102—602—75¢ 








Starting your Art Career? 


You need a lot of practical pointers on break- 
ing into the art market. Learn how to find your 
place in this market. Read Matlack Price’s new 


book _ 
So—You’re Going to be an Artist! 


$2 50 WATSON-GUPTILL PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
e 330 West 42nd Street, New York 
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A SERIES BY WELDON ROBERTS 


*A nnouncing 
AN INTERESTING 


CONTEST 
for the design of 


A CATALOG COVER 
to feature 


WELDON ROBERTS ERASERS 


Open to art and architectural students and all others who 
have not participated in professional work in these fields. 


First Prize Third Prize 


$50 $15 


Second Prize 
$25 


Five prizes of $5.00 


For full details, write immediately to 
WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO. 
Newark, N. J. 


U. S. A. 
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THE INDEPENDENTS 


When nearly 500 artists, old and young, pro- 
fessional and non-professional, crowded the ap- 
plication lists of Independent Artists this year 
—nearly 150 more than last—it became fairly 
evident that the no-jury, no-prize system is still 
of vital importance to a large number of 
earnest painters and sculptors. 

As a matter of fact, when the Society opens 
its twenty-fourth annual exhibition on April 
19th, only 430 artists will have a chance to 
show their wares. Originally the Board, headed 
by John Sloan these twenty-two years, decided 
that the American Fine Arts Society Galleries 
(215 West 57, New York City), which the So- 
ciety of Independent Artists is using this year 
for the first time, would accommodate 400 art- 
ists. But room was made for thirty more who 
clamored to get in, with seventy names which 
came in after the deadline on a “waiting list.” 
Next year they’ll be more prompt, because the 
Society of Independent Artists is the one place 
in America where they can be absolutely certain 
of being “hung.” 

One-third of the 750 oils, pastels, water 
colors, graphics and sculpture have been exe- 
cuted by unknown artists. They include a 
Negro janitor, a couple of postoffice clerks, a 
jeweler, an osteopath, a medical worker, a 
salesgirl, several housewives, a department store 
director, a number of physicians and a Roman 
Catholic priest. 

All exhibitors are hung without fear or 
favor, in strict alphabetical order. A painter 
whose name begins with S, be he butcher, 
baker or candlestick-maker, is likely to see his 
picture hung next to a canvas by John Sloan. 
If that is an advantage it may also be an or- 
deal because of the stiff competition of being in 
the company of some of America’s best 
painters. This democratic mingling of the great 
with the unknown should be good for all, the 
professional as well as for the young and un- 
tried artist. 

This is the twenty-fourth annual show of 
the Independents. It opens on April 19th and 
closes May 12th. In announcing this exhibition 
in our April number we incorrectly stated that 
the Annual Membership dues of the Society 
of Independent Artists is $15.00. The dues are 
only $5.00. We deeply regret this error. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


As this issue of AMERICAN ARTIST goes to press 
we are busy in the preparation of the June 
number and in making plans for the fall num- 
bers—AMERICAN ArTIST, as you know, is not 
published in July and August. In the June 
number we will plan to tell you something of 
the fine features to appear in the fall, begin- 
ning with the September number. 

Someone recently asked us what we did with 
ourselves during these two summer months 
when we were not getting out an issue. Those 
are two of our busiest months, busiest in a cre- 
ative way. For a few weeks the Editors, relieved 
of the detail of printing the magazine, can take 
a few deep breaths, think and get about a bit, 
visiting artists and gathering fresh material for 
the coming season. 





There is a wealth of practical paper making 
experience i... every sheet of 


ARCHES 


Water Color 
and 


ARCHES MBM 


Charcoal, Papers 
Since 1492 ARCHES has been making all 
rag papers specializing in Artists Papers. 
No wonder the discriminating Artist today 


prefers their product and insists upon the 
water mark ARCHES. 


Before you purchase your next supply ask 
your dealer for free samples. You will like 
their quality and price. 


STEINER PAPER CORP. 


50-52 Franklin Street, N. Y. C. 











MACY’S 


FIFTH FLOOR 
is 
HEADQUARTERS 


for artists, students, teachers, and 
amateurs. Complete assortments of 
artists’ supplies at typical low-for- 
cash Macy prices. Take the Macy 
Special Oil Set, a sturdy 12”x16” 
sketch box. fitted with 12 studio- 
size Schmincke oil colors, 1 Ib. 
zine white, linseed oil, turpentine, 
12”x16” palette, double paletie cup, 
palette knife, two 12”x16” panels, 


and 7 brushes . . . complete, 9.97. 


MAIL AND PHONE ORDERS FILLED. DIAL LA 4-6808, 
OR USE CONVENIENT COUPON BELOW. 


R. H. MACY & CO., INC, 0-99-AA 
34th Street and Broadway, N.Y.C. 


Please send me Macy 
Special 12”x16” Oil Sets at 9.97 
each. 


NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 

STATE 

D.A. No. 
Am’t Enel. C.0.D. 0 


Outside of Macy’s motor delivery area, 
allow 24c for shipping, up to 300 miles. 
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- The BUOh Page - 


For 





All Art Students and 
All Artists Interested 
in Water Color 


MASTERY 


WATER COLOR 
PAINTING 


Adrian Hill 


Author of 
the immensely successful work 


ON DRAWING and PAINTING TREES 


An inspiring and encouraging book 
=." 


packed with useful hints. Cloth, 7} 
x 83”, 89 pp., 37 illus., 13 in color 


$4.00 








Pitman 


PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
2 West 45th Street, New York 











A NEW PLAN FOR ART BOOK BUYERS 


Save on the cost of your art books by utilizing 
our NEW PROFIT PLAN. Every book that an en- 
rolled participant buys of us entitles him to a 
generous credit towards a free book of his own 
selection. Also other benefits. For particulars write 


HOUSE OF LITTLE BOOKS 
156 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


ARTISTS 


OF THE ROCKPORT ART ASSOCIATION 





a 
150 page picture book of noted artists at work or 
at play. Cever by Hal Ross Perrigard. Illustrations 
by Charles Curtis Allen, Gifford Beal, Reynolds 
Beal, John M. Buckley, Harrison Cady, L. G. 
Hornby, William C. McNulty, Stow Wengenroth, 
Stanley Woodward and Aldro T. Hibbard. 
Decorative map by Joseph T. Higgins. 
On Sale at the Rockport Art Association, R , Mass. 











Just Published ..........+- $1.50 
The Visual Arts 

IN GENERAL EDUCATION 
A book of vital interest to art instructors 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York, N. Y. 




















HUNDREDS OF READERS TAKE 

CONSTANT ADVANTAGE OF OUR 

AMERICAN ARTIST BOOK SERVICE 
DO YOU? 
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DRAWING A CAT 
By Clare Turlay Newberry 
The Studio Publications, $1.00 


“[ never try to make a finished picture of a 
cat,” says Clare Newberry in her book, “until 
I have studied it for two or three weeks at 
least. I begin by making a great many rapid 
sketches, and at this stage I am careful to 
draw only what I see; stopping a sketch the 
instant the cat moves, instead of finishing from 
memory as I am tempted to do. Otherwise my 
studies might be misleading to me later, when 
I had forgotten where observation left off and 
guess-work began.” 

There, we have stolen for your benefit a 
quite valuable bit of instruction from Mrs. 
Newberry’s very instructive book. A small book 
to be sure, but big enough to throw consider- 
able light upon the cat-drawing problem. And 
her methods will serve equally well for dogs, 
horses or monkeys. The book is filled with 
drawings in pencil, crayon, ink and wash. Prob- 
ably no one can do cats quite as well as Mrs. 


Newberry. 


ARTIST IN MANHATTAN 

By Jerome Myers 
American Artists Group, $3.75 
Jerome Myers adds his story to the growing 
company of artists who have taken up their 
pens and bared their souls to the scrutiny of 
the curious world. We are glad. We believe 
that in doing so they are serving the cause of 
American Art. For no one can reveal the 
artist’s processes quite as well as the artists 
themselves. Surprising—to some—is the fact 
that artists are also good writers, as indeed is 
Jerome Myers. At least he succeeds in interest- 
ing his readers greatly and in telling much 
about the background, not only of his own 
art, but of a very interesting period in Ameri- 
can art. There are 100 reproductions of Myers’ 
paintings and drawings. The book is a valuable 
record. 


THE LEATHERCRAFTSMAN 
By W. E. Snyder 

Graton & Knight Leathercraft Studios 
Worcester, Mass. 


This is essentially a “how to do it” book, and 
a splendid one. (1936) Specific projects within 
the scope of an amateur’s ability are demon- 
trated by adequate text and numerous photo- 


graphs and diagrams. 








3 New Dollar Books *\o 
invaluable to Art Teachers 


DRAWING A CAT 

By Clare T. Newberry 
(Introduction by Thomas 
Craven.) 80 illustrations of 
sketches to the finished 
drawings show how this 
most famous “cat” artist 
works. Thoroughly practi- 
cal and a good book for 
teaching all animal draw- rrr gy <o 
ing. 


DOLL MAKING AT HOME 


By Grace Lovat Fraser 


DRAWING A CAT 


Shows how to cut out and make dolls of 
all kinds from stuffed dolls and lovely 
ladies in crinolines to dainty figures cre- 
ated with pipe cleaners. 
CHILDREN’S GARDENS 
By Edwin L. Howard 

Zoo and Pet Gardens, Forest Garden, Bird 
Garden, Water Garden, Tot’s Garden, Pic- 
nic Garden with Camp Fire, etc.: Diagrams 
show how easy they are to make. The chil- 
dren will be creative out of doors and love it. 
® These books are suitable for all grades. 
Profusely illustrated, inspiring. Each $1.00 


THE STUDIO PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
381 FOURTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
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For Summer School Courses 


THE INTEGRATED 
SCHOOL ART PROGRAM 


By Leon LoyAL WINSLOW 
391 pages, 6 x 9. $3.50 
This outstanding book offers a well-rounded 
program for art education as an outgrowth of 


the curriculum as a whole. There is a wealth 
of practical instructional materials. 


McGRAW - HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 


is Oe tl Al, ln i i, EB, i. Bn 


Only complete instruction 
manual on this fascinating new craft 


SILK SCREEN STENCIL CRAFT 


AS A HOBBY 
By J. I. Biegeleisen. Tells step-by-step how to repro- 
duce designs on all kinds of material, make posters, 
novelties, gifts, decorate, etc., with less than $5.00 
worth of equipment. 


PRICE $2.00 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 








Send for your 
FREE CATALOGS 


216B—Art Biography 216C—Architecture 
209B—Art 


BARNES & NOBLE, Ine. 
(Art Book Center) 
Fifth Ave., at 18th St., New York, N. Y. 











Naw 124 PAGE BOOK ON 


« iferipa« 


by J.ALBERT CAVANAGH 


19 WEST 44"ST., NEW YORK, N.Y. 


/nstructive - Comprehensive - Practica 


At Book Stores or Direct from Publisher 
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WOULD YOU A 


Kobby Morse RIDE? 
men X-ACTO 


refill blade Knives 


WILL SPUR YOU 
ON THE FASTER! 





No matter what your hobby may be, if it in- 
volves cutting, carving or shaping, then you 
should employ X-acto refill blade Knives. 
Made from keen, tough, surgical scalpel steel, 
they handle like a pencil, cut easier, faster and 
safer ... gripped like a vice in a duraluminum 
handle, they make wonderful hobbycraft tools. 


Set No. 62: 
2 handles 
and 12 
refill blades 
only $2.00 





X-acto refill blade Knives are highly 


recommended for: 


scratchboard etching wood carving 
leathercraft retouching soap carving 
silk-screen photography sculpture 
frisket modelling taxidermy 


model airplanes 
Ideal also as palette knives 


No. 51 set (small handle with 6 refill blades ) $1.00 
No. 52 set ( heavy handle with 6 refill blades ) 1.00 
Single blades, EACH 10¢ 


Small knives for light work, large for 
heavier jobs. 
Ask for them by name. If dealer doesn’t 
carry, write direct: 


X-ACTO CRESCENT PRODUCTS 


, INC. 


440 Fourth Avenue, Rn 850 New York, N. Y. 


Walter foster 


HOW TO DRAW” LIBRARY 
AT YOUR DEALERS 
HE HAS A CATALOGUE FOR YOU 


ART BOOKS ON ALL SUBJECTS *1° EACH 





















YOUR DRAWINGS 


Your sketches and drawings can be sold! Do you 

know where, how, for how much? You must read 

the Artist's Guide and Handbook, “WHERE AND 

HOW TO SELL YOUR DRAWINGS.” This manual 

describes the leading art markets, and lists 632 sames 
and addresses of art buyers. 


PRICE $1.00 Postpaid 


ARTISTS’ COUNSELLORS 
126 Lexington Ave., New York City 

















Don’t forget that AMERICAN ARTIST makes 
a@ wonderful graduation present for that art- 
minded student! 


May 1940 


FOR THE ILLUSTRATOR 
AND LIBRARIAN 
NATURE INDEX 
5,000 Selected References to Nature Forms 


and Illustrations of Nature in Design, 
Painting and Sculpture, $3.00 


GENERAL INDEX TO ILLUSTRATIONS 


22,000 Selected References in All Fields 
Exclusive of Nature, $5.00 


TRAVEL THROUGH PICTURES 
References to Pictures, in Books and 


Periodicals, of Interesting Sites All 
Over the World, $6.00 


You need a coyote for that illustration of the 
Western plains you are doing. Where to find 
it? On page 61 of the Nature Index are sev- 
eral magazine references (National Geographic 
and Nature Magazine) where you will prob- 
ably discover the picture you are looking for. 
Is it an ancient Roman lamp you need? Look 
on page 230 of the General Index for your 
references—several of them. Is the scene laid in 
Sorrento? Page 258 of Travel Through Pic- 
tures will tell you where to find many pictures 
of that picturesque Italian town. All three 
volumes should prove a good investment for 
the illustrator and of course to the reference 
librarian. They were compiled by Jessie Croft 
Ellis in the University of Michigan Library 
and are published by the F. w. FAXON COM- 
PANY of Boston. The references are to both 
books and magazines. The Nature Index was 
published in 1930, the General Index in 1931, 
and the Travel Index in 1935. 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 
By Harold VanDoren 
McGraw-Hill, $4.50 


At last we have a wholly satisfactory answer 
to repeated requests for information on Indus- 
trial Design. It comes from one of America’s 
top designers who has proved himself, in this 
book, to be as successful in organizing his 
data and instructive material as he is in prod- 
uct designing. It’s readable too, in fact quite 
fascinating. We predict its wide use as a text. 
The book gives a broad insight into the prob- 
lems of appearance design as applied to prod- 
ucts made by modern high-speed methods. It 
presents the fundamentals of three-dimensional 
design in a form easily understood even by 
beginners and the layman. It discusses such 
practical problems as fees, research, and voca- 
tional opportunities. 


BLOCK PRINTING CRAFT 
By Raymond W. Perry 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Ill., $3.50 


This is one of the best volumes on the subject 
that has appeared in recent years. (1938) Mr. 
Perry is well qualified to demonstrate the tech- 
nic of the woodcut and linoleum cut, which he 
does in a comprehensive way in this book. He 
uses several excellent color plates to illustrate 
multicolor printing, and the whole presentation 
is efficient and professional. 


Winsor 


and Newton 


COLOR NC 
YLON ws ze. * 


+ BEING A SERIES QI 
REVEALING COMMENTS 


From the 
Adriatic Sea 


SEPIA 


In order that Artists may have their 
Sepia, divers go down many 
fathoms in quest of one of the sea’s 


most curious creatures, namely the 
Cuttlefish. 


For nature has provided the 
Cuttlefish with an inky black fluid 
which can be released at the ap- 
proach of danger to form a screen 
as a protection from its enemies, 
and it is from the dried bags con- 
taining the colloid pigment which 
colors this fluid, that Winsor & 
Newton extract their Sepia. 


On arrival at their Factory, these 
bags are subjected to rigid tests and 
only the best of the raw material is 
selected for the extraction of the 
pigment. The chosen material then 
undergoes many chemical processes 
before its final conversion into one 
of the best washing Water Colours 
at the disposal of American Artists 
— namely, Winsor & Newton’s 
Sepia. 


Be sure you use genuine 

Sepia. This is now avail- 

able in No. 6 Studio Tubes 
at $1.50 each 


CATALOGUE FREE 


Winsor & Newton, Inc. 


31 UNION SQUARE WEST, 
NEW YORK. N.Y. 











* WITH THE SCHOOLS - 


FASHION ACADEMY 


THE SCHOOL OF FAMOUS GRADUATES 
By 6STYLING + COSTUME DESIGN + FASHION ART 
for TRADE, SCREEN and STAGE + TEXTILE DESIGN 
FASHION FORECASTING + COLOR PSYCHOLOGY 
FASHION ILLUSTRATION + FASHION REPORTING 
SHORT INTENSIVE COURSES ror TEACHERS 
Individual, specialized training under the direction of 


EME ALVIN HARTMAN 
America’s Recognized Style Instructor and Authority 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York « Circle 7-1514-5 + Book 4 


RINGLING ‘e° 


THE SCHOOL OF THE RINGLING MUSEUM 








Faculty of outstanding artists teaching all phases of art 
including commercial art and costume design. Outdoor 
classes all winter. Animal study at Ringling Circus 
winter quarters. Dormitories. Write for catalog. Address: 


Sarasota FLORIDA 


The University of New Mexico 
Arriva, TAOS Field School of Art 


JUNE 10 to AUGUST 3 


Critics: ae M. Adams, 0. E. Berninghaus, 
Blumenschein, Andrew Dasburg, 
ham imho! 


Barse Miller and Millard Sheets, Visiting Critics 

















Address: Registrar, 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N. M 


SHSSSSSSSOOH OOOH CFF OOOO OD 
WAYMAN ADAMS 


Annual class in Portrait Painting and 
Lithography With George Miller Printer 


June 17th through September 18th 


Address Secretary 
Elizabethtown, New York 
In the Adirondacks 
SSS SSSSSSCOSSOOS SOS SSCOSOCCOSSOOSD 


School of Design for Women 

Thorough, professional training in 

design, illustration, interior deco- 

ration, fashion arts; adv 

stage craft, puppetry, crafts, 
INSTITUTE fomie. pottery. Teacher training: 


F.A. degree. Residences for out 
of town students. Oldest school of 


art applied to industry in U. S. 
A R T Sth year. Catalog. Registrar, Broad 














and Master Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 








ILLUSTRATIONSS@5CHOOL ¢ 


ADVERTISING ART—FASHION DRAWING—COSTUME 
DESIGN—FPORTRAITURE —ILLUSTRATION —CARTOONING 


taught in a professional studio atmosphere by nationally 
known artists, including Penrhyn Stanlaws. FREE Placement 
Bureau. Valuable contacts. Successful alumni. First awards 
in important national contests. Catalog G. Allg. 4-2446. 


Atop Flatiron Building, Sth Ave. & 23rd Street, New York City 





CHILMARK, MASS. JULY Jst through 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING 
on Martha’s Vineyard Island 
© Outdoor Painting Classes in One of the Most Paintable Spots in the East 
oe toil ean Lite—Compesition—Color Theory 

@ Beginners Given Attention—Limited Classes 
MELVERN. JOSEPH BARKER, Instructor 


Catalogue with complete information ot poumes 


ADDRESS—16 BAYLEY AVE, YONKERS, N 











19 years of successful graduates 
in Commercial Art, Illustration, 
Fashion Drawing, Dress Design, 
Pattern Drafting, Interior Dec- 
oration, Industrial Design. 9 and 
18 month courses. Low-Payment- 
Plan. Free Placement Service. 
Students from 23 states. Catalog. 


ART INSTITUTE OF PITTSBURGH 
25 Stanwix St. ( Willis Sheok dir.) Pgh. Pa. 
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EASTERN ARTS 


Your editor has just re- 
turned from the conven- 
tion of the Eastern Arts 
Association in Philadel- 
phia. Lack of time and 
space prevents more than 
a glance at this conven- 
tion, but the unusual en- 
thusiasm shown on all sides certainly deserves 
mention. The meetings were well attended, and 
the displays of school materials attracted many 
favorable comments. 

An outstanding event was the presentation, 
at the Friday night banquet, of the Associa- 
tion’s awards. The 1940 Gold Award, given 
for long and distinguished service in the field 
of art education, went this year to Forest 
Grant, Director of Art, New York City Pub- 
lic Schools. Silver Awards were presented to 
Cecelia L. Hawley, Genieve E. Secord, and 
Elmer A. Stephan. Congratulations, all! 

AmericAN Artist also congratulates the 
Eastern Arts Association, together with like as- 
sociations in the south and west, on the valu- 
able service they are constantly rendering. Art 
teachers not affliated with at least one of these 
groups are urged to join and profit from their 
many activities. 


FOREST GRANT 


A catalog has reached us from the Summer 
Craft Camp of the Craft Center School. It de- 
scribes intensive training in the crafts offered 
under the skilled guidance of master craftsmen 
in the manner of famous music and theatrical 
camps. The training is for those who plan 
craft work as a means of livelihood. This year 
camp membership will be limited to adult 
women. Address 393 Boylston St., Boston. 


In Woodstock, N. Y., art students will have 
the opportunity of studying at the Archipenko 
School of Creative Art, under Alexander Arch- 
ipenko, who will conduct his summer courses 
from June 10 to August 30. This eminent 
modern artist and teacher stresses the develop- 
ment of personality in his work and teaching. 
The New York address of the school is 624 
Madison Avenue. 

e 
At the Nouveau Academy, 1475 Grand Con- 
course, New York, summer courses are to be 
conducted from June 5 to August 30. They are 
described as “small, friendly classes in Hand- 
crafts, Color, Costume, Painting and Structural 
Design, with planned visits to the World’s 
Fair serving as motivation.” Alertness credit in- 
formation and bulletin can be obtained by 
writing to the school. 

se 
From George K. Ross, for some years asso- 
ciated with the late Charles H. Woodbury, 
we have received an attractive circular in color, 
describing the courses at his Woodbury-Ross 
Summer School at Ogunquit, Maine. A choice 
is offered of a number of courses of about two 
weeks each during the season lasting from July 
8 to August 17. For particulars write Mr. Ross, 
132 West Fourth St., New York. 





Study FRANK H. YOUNG'S 


ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE 
At Home 








Make your spare time count. In- 

crease your efficiency in order to 

increase your earning power. Mr. 

Young, internationally recognized 

authority, has prepared a com- 

plete, practical course based on 

methods successful for years at his 

American Academy of Art. Now 

his teaching is brought to your 

home. Will help professionals and 

beginners in art, advertising, printing, etc. Endorsed by 
graduates, advertising executives. Learn and apply layout 
principles—receive individual criticism and revisions by mail, 
Easy payments. Write to Dept. G-50 for free details, 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 


Frank H. Young, Director 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Ili 





McDOWELL SCHOOL| 
shew gba gang 
OSTUME DESIG 

Fashion Pe Art, noel & Styling, | 
Cutting, Draping & Pattern Making, Trade | 
Sketching, Millinery & Dressmaking. Excellent | 
Courses with Expert Individual Instruction. | 


Best Known School for Practical Fashion | 
Work. a 1876. Send for Catalog. | 


gg COURSES 
79 W. asthe ST., N. Y. C., BRyant 9-3085 


THE WOODBURY -ROSS 
SUMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING 


AT OGUNQUIT ON THE MAINE COAST 


DIRECTOR, George K. Ross, 132 West Fourth St., N.Y.C. 














WEAVING 
Kate Van Cleve 
Summer Class July 5 to August 9, 1940 
Color and its application to weaving 
Drafting and original designs 
Interesting weaves to be studied @ Lace and 
Spanish weaves @ Embroidery Crackle and Winter 
and Summer weaves 
Class limited 
For further information apply to 
14 Marshal Street Brookline, Mass. 


OZENFANT ite'si 
ine arts 

SUMMER SESSION IN NEW YORK CITY 

june 17 to maga a 
(World's Faw, Museums, Exhibitio 
DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING, COMPOSITION 
Special Training for Teachers (Ozenfant Method) 
Individual Instruction by Mr. Ozenfant 
208 East 20th St, NEW YORK gramercy 17-9723 

















SUMMER CRAFT CAMP 
in the heart of the MAINE WOODS 
Special, vacation courses for craft teachers and advanced students. Six weeks’ 
intensive study in metalry, bookbinding, pottery, weaving, stained glass, leather 
work, jewelry, etching, marionettes and many other crafts, under direction of 
Master Craftsmen. All summer, lake and mountain sports plus every comfort 
Limited enrollment. Women only. 
Write now for new ILLUSTRATED FOLDER No. AD 


CRAFT CENTER SCHOOL 
393 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


CARTOONING 


Turn your talent into Dollars. Develop yout 

PAY ability with personal instruction from a 

internationally-known cartoonist. His exclu 

WELL sive, successful method of drawing and cre 

ating ideas makes it easy to learn. Write 

for Free Booklet explaining details of this exceptional home 
idy ce 


NATIONAL SC SCHOOL OF CARTOONING, 437-E Penton Bldg., Cleveland, Olt 








Have You Friends 
Who might enjoy AMERICAN ARTIST? 
Send us their names and addresses and 
we'll see that they receive sample copies. 








American Artist 











Artist 


* WITH THE SCHOOLS -~ 


SUMMER CLASSES JUNE 24 TO AUGUST 2. Here 
you find a summer schedule arranged to hold 
your interest throughout and provide you with 
six weeks of delightful and worthwhile training. 
Study with other students, like-minded, and 
congenial. Instructors of national and _inter- 
national reputation. Cool, breezy studios over- 
looking Lake Michigan. Shops, museums, beaches, 
theaters, movies, concerts, all within walking 
distance. Let us help arrange a special schedule 
for you individually. Literature on request. 


FREDERIC MIZEN 
ACADEMY OF ART 


Studio S, 75 E. Wacker Dr., Chicago, Illinois 


PRAIT INSTITUTE 


SCHOOL OF FINE 
AND APPLIED ARTS 
DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, (llustration, 
Industrial Design, Interior Design 
38 Studios 90 Instructors 
Catalogue upon request 


James C. Boudreau, Director, Brooklyn, New York 


Stu st. 
ARTS & CRAFTS STUDIO 


ART CLASSES in Oil Painting—Water Color—Composition 
—Line Drawing—Sculpture—Graphic Arts—Cartooning—Fash- 
jion—Lettering and Illuminating—Drafting and Architectural 
Rendering. CRAFT CLASSES in Metalry—Pottery—Jewelry 
—Leather—Marionettes—Bookbinding—General Crafts. Begin- 
ners and Advanced Students. Day and Evening Classes 
Write or Phone. SUMMER COURSES 

39 E. Sth St., N. Y. C. GRamercy 5-7159 





53d Year 









































the hans hofmann school of fine art 
52 west 8th street ¢ mew york city « phone gramercy 5-9714 


summer session 
personally conducted 
by mr. hofmann 


provincetown, mass. 


june 15—sept. 15 
“RA 


SCHOOLS 
New Trends in Art for Business Use 


CHICAGO 

Photography, Advertising Copy, 

Layout, Commercial Art, Merchandis- 

ing, Window Display, Dress Design, 
Styling, Style Reporting, Fashion 
tilustration, Interior Decoration 

Personal Training e Individual Advancement 
116 S. MICHIGAN BLVD., CHICAGO, Dept. AS. 5 

















DRAWING AND PAINTING CLASSES 
PORTRAIT, STILL LIFE AND OUTDOOR SKETCHING 


MARGARET FITZHUGH BROWNE 
ANNISQUAM, GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
JUNE TO OCTOBER BOOKLET ON REQUEST 











McLANE ee 8s e@ @ 


INSTITUTE 


Advertising Arts, Fashion Illustration, Textile Design, 
Interior Decoration, Industrial Design, Drawing, Painting. 
Distinguished Faculty — Individual Instruction. Enroll 
now. Booklet A. 

1755 Broadway (56th St.), New York City 











Pennsylvania Academy 








of the Fine Arts 
SUMMER SCHOOL AT CHESTER SPRINGS, PA. 
JUNE 3 TO SEPTEMBER 21 
Professional instruction in painting, life and head model. 
Posing out-of-doors, s¢ ulpture, animal sculpture, illustra- 
tion, mural painting, etching. Classes for beginners. Dis- 
tinguished faculty. Catalog. 


Henry B. Hotz, Jr., Curator 
Broad and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Chilmark School of Painting starts its 
fourth year of summer school this year. The 
instruction is largely individual, and aims to 
develop the creative ability of each student. 
Information may be obtained by writing to 16 
Bayley Ave., Yonkers, N. Y. 

e 
Harvard University Graduate School of De- 
sign and Smith College Graduate School of 
Architecture and Landscape Architecture will 
conduct summer school from July 1 to August 
10. 

& 
The International School of Art has a plan for 
making up to its students this summer for their 
estrangement from Europe. Courses in art, con- 
ducted at 507 Wayne St., Sandusky, Ohio, will 
precede a painting trip to Mexico which starts 
July 27. The bulletin says, “Start with us, 
catch up with us, or meet us in Mexico.” 

* 
Matlack Price, author of So — You're Going 
to be an Artist! and many other books, is to 
teach at the Boothbay Studios, Boothbay Har- 
bor, Maine, during the coming summer. We 
feel sure that many readers will welcome the 
opportunity to study under this noted author- 
ity. 

a 
George Elmer Browne’s Art Class will begin 
its 23rd year of activity on July 1 at pictur- 
esque Provincetown. The school is open until 
September 1. Study of landscape and marine, 
still life, composition, portraiture and figure 
will be conducted in an enlarged and improved 
studio. The new studio is fully equipped and 
the plan for figure work includes an arrange- 
ment whereby the model may be posed in the 
open air while the class works under cover. 

a 
Bernard Karfiol, Robert Laurent and William 
Von Schlegell will conduct, at Ogunquit, 
Maine, the Ogunquit School of Painting and 
Sculpture. The classes start July 8 and con- 
tinue until August 23. For information write 
the Secretary, 106 Columbia Heights, Brook- 
lyn, until June 1 (after that date, Ogunquit, 
Maine). 

e 
In a talk by I. L. Cochrane, well-known au- 
thority and writer on the subject of display 
animation, to the students of Display Institute, 
it was pointed out that, of the commercial ex- 
hibits of the 1939 New York World’s Fair, 
over 80% were animated. This is an indica- 
tion of what dramatized motion means today 
and is likely to mean in the future to the dis- 
play industry. 

* 
The George Peabody College for Teachers of 
Nashville, Tennessee, offers again this summer 
its Art Appreciation Field Laboratory Course. 
This is a thirty-two-day travel course, and cov- 
ers a study of the backgrounds of art in the 
United States. The tour takes in the museums 
and galleries of some thirty principal cities in 
the Eastern section of the country. The party 
leaves July 19. Complete details may be ob- 
tained from Kenneth H. Freer, 1523 Hepburn 
Ave., Louisville, Kentucky. 





THE TRAPKAGEN SCHOOL 
OF FASHION ... For Results 


INTERNATIONALLY CELEBR 
Intensive Six Weeks’ Summer Course — for 
beginners or advanced students, Costume 
Illustration, Design, Sketching, Color, Stage, 
Textile Design, Fabric Analysis, Interior 
Decoration. Window Display, Fashion Journalism, 
Men's Fashions, Life Spon Draping. Grading, 
Millinery, etc. Approved by Regents. Professio 
methods for teachers. Day and Evening. Free Place- 
ment Bureau and Sales Dept. for students’ work. 
Investigate Before Registering. Send for Circular 72. 
TRAPHAGEN, 1680 Broadway, 52nd Street, New York 
SCHOOL OF 


HIBBARD paintine 


ROCKPORT, MASS. 
JULY 1—— SEPT. 1 


ALDRO T. HIBBARD, N.A., Director 


For information address secretary 
Until June 1, Fenway Studios, Boston, Mass. 


ARCHIPENKO ART SCHOOL 


SCULPTURE, PAINTING, DRAWING, CERAMICS, CARVING 


S IM ME WOODSTOCK, N.Y. 


Includes courses for teachers 
WATER COLOR PAINTING 


Register now Catalegue on request 
with 
HARVE STEIN 
On the New England Seacoast 


JULY 1 — AUGUST 30 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 
HARVE STEIN—MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT 























PAINT IN PROVINCETOWN 
Through July and August, with 


GEORGE ELMER BROWNE, N. A. 


INSTRUCTOR 
Figure, Portrait, Landscape 
Write for circular, address 


BROWNE ART CLASS 


Provincetown, Mass. J 













Box 82 











NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
FINE AND APPLIED ART 


William M. Odom, Pres. (Parsons) 
SUMMER SESSION... 2.2 eee eee JULY 8 - AUGUST 16 
Practical, intensive courses in Advertising Design; Interior 
Architecture and Decoration; Costume Illustration; Painting; 
Life Drawing. Summer Bulletin on request. New Address: 


BOX Z, 136 EAST 57 STREET, NEW YORK 








GIVEN FOR PRIZES 


Many schools are giving subscriptions 
to AMERICAN ARTIST as prizes to 
talented students. Others select 
books from our book pages. 
What could be more fitting? 


TOON your way 
success! 


PY - LEARN TO 
RAYE BURNS will teach you HOW to CREATE ORIGINAL CARTOONS, at 


home, you can SELL! Cost is unusually low. Write tor FREE sample lesson 
alates, drawing test, and addresses of successfully trained students. Ne obligation. 


RAYE BURNS SCHOOL Studio 7, Box 718, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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For ART’'S 
SAKE 


There is nothing to 
equal ‘ ARTGUM “” 


for clean erasures, 








unblemished sur- 
faces, and spotless 
finished drawings. 

THE ROSENTHAL COMPANY, 45 East 17th St. N. Y. 











NTE 


CRAYONS 


FOUNDED IN FRANCE 1794 
The Choice of 
Leading Artists, Designers, 
Engravers, Architects, Etc. 

A Pencil or Crayon for 
EVERY POSSIBLE PURPOSE 
Write for our booklet “Pencils and 
Papers,” and enclose three cents for 
mailing and we will send you a copy 

gratis. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write— 
J. Gratz Farish, 42-57 Kissena BI. 
Flushing, N. Y. 














NEW PHOTOGRAPHIC PROCESS 
On linen or cotton art canvas without 
photographic gelatine emulsions. Nothing 
to crack. Reproductions are made from 
either negative or positive. 


CERAMIC PHOTOGRAPHY CO. 


1816 LEVERETTE STREET, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





CARDCRAFT ILLUSTRATION BOARD 
Peer of all illustration boards 
#1 Wwustration Beard 20 x 3 Single thick $850 per C 
Merit ” 53 “a “ — 


8 ” ” ” ” ” $1450 
4u5—='” “ r 4 "$16.00 
a7” ‘i i < .  — 
2” eS "$25.00 


Made by Mastercrattsmen 
Write for Sample Booklet 
IRVING BERLIN & COMPANY 
719 Eighth Avenue, New York Circle 6-6350 











DEALERS AND AGENTS WANTED 


To handle this practical 
NEW MAGNIFIER. 
Retails for 25 cents. Pop- 
ular item. Unbreakable. 
Write to Box AO 





AMERICAN ARTIST, 330 West 42nd St., New York 





WHAT ABOUT THE PRICE 


OF CANVAS — 


You can reduce its cost by 
of 4 preparing your own easily, 
a scientifically, quickly with 


PYRAMID CANVAS PRIMING 


50-cent tube prepares four 16x20 with two 
coats. Ask your dealer or send coin to 


PYRAMID ART SUPPLY CO., 10-15—43rd Ave., L.1. CITY, N.Y. 
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A UNIQUE OIL CRAYON 


The mailman brought us recently a set of the 
interesting new oil crayons known as Sketcho, 
and they looked so intriguing that we couldn’t 
resist trying them. We found that we liked 
them for their soft-yet-not-brittle quality, their 
amenability to blending, the wide range of col- 
ors, the speed and ease with which they cover 
the paper, and the fact that, although results 
are somewhat chalk-like in appearance, they do 
not rub easily, no fixatif being required. By 
working them one over another effects some- 
what similar to oil paintings may be obtained. 
In fact, these crayons have been compared to 
oil paints in stick form. They may be used on 
cloth, too, producing results quite like those 
obtained with oil paints on canvas. They are 
also capable of unique effects when employed 
in combination with a solvent such as turpen- 
tine. An adjustable guard is provided to pre- 
vent soiling the fingers. For full information 
on this new and truly unusual material, address 
Dept. EFP, American Crayon Company, San- 
dusky, Ohio. 


PIXIT, A NEW ERASER 


Apparently there is much more to the creation 
of a new eraser than most of us realize. For 
years the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 
Jersey City, N. J., has been perfecting an art- 
ist’s rubber which they now offer under the 
name Pixit. As the name implies, this eraser 
picks up the pencil dust and pencil tones, work- 
ing with a clean stroke and leaving the paper 
fresh. For erasing highlights it is especially 
fine as it permits the creation of clean light 
areas within the pencil tone without the 
smootching which too often results from at- 
tempts in this direction. Many an artist will 
say “Welcome!” to Pixit. 


STRATHMORE 


We are glad to see that the American manu- 

& . > . . 
facturer of artists’ papers are stressing their 
products or bringing out new products, and 





Pottery and Ceramic Supplies 


Modeling and Pottery Clays ... Glazes, Modeling 
Tools, Kilms and Potters’ Wheels, etc. 


Catalog upon request 


CERAMIC ATELIER 
923 N. LaSalle Street Chicago, Ill. 








QUICK, EASY WAY 
to Make 
ENLARGEMENTS 


POSTOSCOPE 


Now you can make enlargements of your 
small sketches and other opaque originals 
quickly, easily, and accurately. Postoscope 
projects them on poster board or any other 
drawing or painting material . . . right side to . . . any 
size . . . ready for tracing. Great for reproducing trade. 
marks, lettering, etc. Hundreds already in use. 

SPECIAL TRIAL Write to-day for Free booklet that gives full 
OFFER details, and special trial offer. No obligation, 
Once you see Postoscope, you won't ever want to be 

without it. 


F.D. KEES MFG. CO., Box 104, Beatrice, Neb. 











QUALITY 
SINCE 


= TAWS "x 


1603 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
We stock the following nationally 
advertised reliable items. 
AIRBRUSHES—Wold, Thayer and Chandler. 
OIL COLORS—Rembrandt, Cambridge, Devoe, Orpi, 
Winsor and Newton. 
CANVAS—Fredrix. 
WATER COLORS—Rembrandt, Winsor and Newton, 
Talens, Schmincke, Millers. 
PASTELS—Rembrandt, Mengs, Schmincke. 
PAPERS—Strathmore, Whatman, Steiner. 
TEMPERA COLORS—Rembrandt, Martini, Triangle. 


Write for a FREE SAMPLE of our INTENSE BLACK PENCIL 
Mention AMERICAN ARTIST 





CAST STONE (5 Types) 
Plastic Marble, Rubber Molds and 
Other Hard to Locate Supplies for 
Sculptors. Write for folder. 


UNIVERSAL HANDICRAFT 
SERVICE, Inc. 
1267 Sixth Ave., Room 319, New York City 


“Universal 
Has /t!” 


as 








“WE DON’T SELL QUANTITY— 
WE SELL QUALITY” 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


SCHNEIDER & CO., Inc. 


123 West 68th Street New York City 





Special Attention Given to Mail Orders 
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e RENAISSANCE TRANSPARENT WATERPROOF COLORS 
So., 618 Market Street, Phila. Pa 






SILK SCREEN STENCILS 


Reproduce ALL types of posters—signs—dis- 
plays, etc., in one or more colors. Quick, mod- 
ern, ECONOMICAL! For full particulars write... 


Silk Screen Supplies, Inc. 


1 Hanson Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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30 inches long. 
Write for attractive prices. 


STURGES ETCHING PRESS 
12” Double-Geared 


Especially designed for etchers and printers 
of etchings and aquatint plates. Accurately 
built. Has a slow, steady motion under suf- 
ficient pressure to make good proofs. Com- 
pact. Roller bearings. Bed 12 inches wide by 
Also made in 16-inch size. 


MACHINE 
cuT 
GEARS 











67 West 44 St. 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG. CO. 
Melrose Park, IMinois 
NEW! 
Art istic 
PICTURE FRAMING’ 
A new, illustrated catalogue 
that solves every framing 


copy. 


SILK SCREEN PROCESS 


All the necessary materials and instruction for 
this newest of art mediums. 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 
New York City 
“The Department Store of Art Materials’’ 


problem. Write for your FREE 
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Headquarters 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS’ COLORS 


Cobalt Blue, Violet and Greens, Cerulean 
Blue, Genuine Aureoline, Emeraude 
Cadmium Yellows 
Ultramarines, Vermilions, Umbers, Sien- 


— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE & SPERRLE, INC. 


205 Fulton Street 
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all York City | 








The Fountain Air Brush 


The Air Brush of the Particular Artist 





Send for catalog 52 W. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
910 W. Van Buren St. 


Chicago, Il. 
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May 1940 


HAVE YOU TRIED THE NEW 


PERMA- TEX 


NVAS PANELS 

THEY a NO MORE THAN ORDINARY PANELS — 
BU MADE WITH GENUINE 
HAND-PRIMED ARTIST CANVAS. ASK YOUR DEALER. 


THE MORILLA CO., % Cooper Square, N. Y. C. 


A DIFFERENCE! 





ists Opperrinity , 


that their efforts are appreciated by thousands. 
For example, the new Strathmore Student 
Water Color Paper announced on our back 
cover last month seems to be taking the coun- 
try by storm. Certainly it is an exceptionally 
fine paper, particularly when its modest price 
is considered. You can buy it from your dealer: 
we understand he can also supply you with 
samples. 


SUNRAY INGRES 


This Charcoal Paper, distributed by the Steiner 
Paper Corp., 50-52 Franklin Street, New York, 
received lately some free publicity. It appears 
that certain manufacturers felt that this excep- 
tionally fine paper must be of foreign origin 
and should be sold as such. The fact is, how- 
ever, that Sunray Ingres is made in U.S.A., 
and watermarked to indicate this. If you wish 
to make sure of an American product, ask for 
Sunray Ingres. Every sheet is unconditionally 
guaranteed. Free samples are available on re- 
quest. 


CANVAS PRIMER 


With canvas prices skyrocketting because of 
war conditions, many artists have turned to 
preparing their own. For some artists the work 
of dissolving the glue, testing its strength and 
mixing it with the fillers is quite a task. All 
this has been obviated through a new product, 
Pyramid Canvas Priming, which comes scien- 
tifically prepared and through different meth- 
ods of application permits obtaining various de- 
grees of absorbency. Although we said that it 
is “new,” H. E. Martini, well-known for his 
artist color research, has used this priming in 
all his painting for over thirty years. It has the 
test of time behind it. 


AN IMPORTANT NEW MATERIAL 


One of the most interesting materials which 
has come to this editor’s attention for some 
time is the new Photo-Ross Board recently an- 
nounced by the Bee-Ko Company, Inc. (See 
page 1 for April.) It has many uses. If one 
wishes to make a scratch board drawing of an 
intricate subject he is able to have a photo- 
graphic print made upon the board itself as a 
guide, after which he can proceed with his 
subject by scratching in the usual manner. 
This company has prepared a booklet describ- 
ing the material: we feel sure that many a 
reader will want his copy while still available. 


BLOCK PRINTING WITH LINOLEUM 


Block Printing with Linoleum by Henry Frank- 
enfield, published by C. Howard Hunt Pen 
Company of Camden, N. J., has been revised 
and is now in its 3rd edition. The revision in- 
cludes a description of the use of the new type 
linoleum cutter which, unlike the conventional 
push type cutter, is drawn toward you. This 
new cutter is called the “Linozip” cutter. The 
book is 6” x 9” and is illustrated throughout 
with reproductions of block prints. 


New! FAV-0O-RITE 
OPAQUE STIPPLE COLORS 


ieenpaneeen Practical Outfit 


Create striking color 
effects on posters, 


greeting cards, fa- 
vors, book covers, 


plaques, etc. 


You can easily design 
and trace your own 
original stencils . ‘ 
then spray with one 
or a variety of colors. 
Produce beautiful 
velvety surface or lumi- 
neus effect. Outfit con- 
tains spray gun; 6 
bottles of brilliant 
opaque stipple — 
and 8 stencils, May be 

applied to most any 
surface. Only $1.25 com- 
plete. Send today! We 
(i postage in U.S. A. 

x 





patiiene = -_ colors, 1 
FAVOR, RUHL & CO. Sorecies 
425 So . Wabash Ave. ss“ Chicago, Illinois 








CRAFT SUPPLIES 


We believe we have the mest complete 
Leathercraft line in the country. 
Leather by the whole or half skin, cut piece, 
or in project form. Complete tools, ull sized 
patterns, designs, lacing and accessories. 

We also have available extensive stecks and 





Send 10¢ for illustrated 74 page catalogue. 


AMERICAN HANDICRAFTS CO. 
Distributors of Quality Craps Supplies 


partment AM 
2124 So. Main St. 193 William St. 
Los Angeles, Calif. New York, N.Y. 














RAW WOOD PICTURE FRAMES 
In standard or odd — glued and joined 


8X10 each $.55 16 X 20 each $1.00 

9X12 "” §$.65 18x24 "” $1, 
10X14 ” §$.70 20x24” 
12X16 "” §$.80 25X30 ” $1.45 
4X18 =” $2.90 30x40 ” $1.90 


SHIPPED ANYWHERE F.O.B. N. Y. 


RIEBE “Seams. N.Y. 













NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY TOD 


EHeACFRIEDRICHS CO 
136 SULLIVAN STREET, NEW YORK 











Send for the AIR BRUSH 


CATALOG 


THE WOLD AIR BRUSH 

MANUFACTURING CO. 
2173 North California Ave. 
CHICAGO - - - ILLINOIS 
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THE MEN’S SKETCH CLUB 
continued from page 28 

At the end of 1939, the clubs of St. Paul, La Crosse, Madi- 
son, Milwaukee and Chicago gathered together over sixty 
works for a traveling exhibition which was shown in all five 
cities well into 1940 and may go to more eastern cities after 
being in Chicago. 

The Men’s Sketch Club of La Crosse takes pride in sponsor- 
ing the Junior Sketch Club, an organization of a score of boys 
with a desire to participate in our hobby though they are too 
young to meet our age requirement of twenty-one. I consider 
it a privilege to have been able to found this club and to aid in 
its formation with the help of the senior group. It is the first 
club of its kind in the state and, to the best of my knowledge, 
in the nation. 

The Art Colony of the La Crosse Men’s Sketch Club was 
held for the second time last spring. Its primary aim is to make 
possible a better acquaintance between the clubs. It takes the 
form of a four- or five-day outing comprised of painting trips, 
a party, and a painting picnic. Last year’s event was attended 
by members of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul clubs 
along with Mr. Huebl, the national president. In Ohio, the 
clubs of Cleveland, Akron, and Youngstown together hold a 
similar event, their Artists’ Day, once in each city during the 
year. 

I have often noticed a certain comradeship peculiar to the 
association of those in a sketch club. The amateur painter and 
sketcher will form opinions strong, though sometimes chang- 
ing: opinions upon the subject of technics, styles, and “schools” 
of painting. He will often single out one of the famous artists 
of the past or present upon whom he will bestow his most 
rabid support, and whose work will inspire emulation equal to 
the desire of a small boy to become an aviator or home-run 
king. Fellow artists may endeavor to win him over to their own 
side, but a too-stubborn conviction is treated, if not with com- 
plete respect, with at least the friendly tolerance of one fisher- 
man for the pet lures of another. Old, young, rich, and poor 
stand side by side intent upon their own graphic representa- 
tions of a face or a figure, a bit of pottery or a tree; and their 
interest in each other’s work is sincere, their compliments 
quick, and their criticisms well meant. 

The products of the efforts of these men may differ in many 
ways, but the real rewards are in common. The search for 
beauty and harmony, the desire to interpret and recreate those 
qualities, and the satisfaction and joy found in even small suc- 
cesses cannot help but result in some measure of spiritual en- 
richment, refinement of being, and a fuller understanding and 
feeling for the finer things—not only for these men themselves, 
but for the world they live in. 

Those wishing to organize sketch clubs may benefit by ex- 
perience of others by writing to Mr. Joseph Huebl, Pres. of 
Associated Amateur Art Clubs, c/o Milwaukee Art Institute, 
722 North Jefferson Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Mr. Huebl 
will send interesting and valuable printed material. 


MURAL COMPETITIONS 


1. Murals for the Social Security Building. Closing date Octo- 
ber 15, 1940. 

2. Sculptures for the Social Security Building. Closing date 
September 3, 1940. 

3. Mural and Sculpture Decorations for a Combination Cargo 
and Passenger Vessel of the United States Maritime Com- 
mission. Closing date June 1, 1940. 

For details of all competitions write to The Section of Fine 

Arts, Public Buildings Administration, Federal Works Agency, 

Washington, D. C., for Bulletin No. 21. 
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We are glad to pass on to our readers the ingenious device for 
ruling straight lines with the brush, sent to us by George Hart- 
mann, advertising artist of 430 Lafayette Street, New York, 
who writes as follows: 

“The Aldren Watson suggestion (Feb. ’40) for using an ordi- 
nary ruler as a guide for brush, or pen, is good but I think 
the gadget I’ve used for years is much handier because it al- 
lows one to work over wet surfaces and is steadier than the 
ruler method. Cut out of wood it should be at least 44” high, 
>” wide (to prevent tipping) and 18” long. Needless to say it 
must be true, but sandpaper and a little care will make it true 
and smooth. The brush must be held firmly against the side.” 








Dont 
be a 


ONAIL! 


peer are slow. Some people are slow as 
a snails—they drag through life dreamily, 
procrastinating at every opportunity. 

Others are wide awake, alert to take ad- 
vantage of opportunities which come their 
way. Among these are hundreds who have 
saved money through our special 


GROUP SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
5 subscriptions for $11.25* 
10 subscriptions for $20.00* 


Terms:—Group subscriptions must come to 
us directly from group organizers accom- 
panied by remittance in full. No cash com- 
missions allowed. “Foreign postage $1.00 
per subscription extra. 


EARN YOUR SUBSCRIPTION 
Organize a group of 5 subscribers at the 
above rates and you can earn a one year 
subscription (either new or renewal). Or- 
ganize a group of 10 subscribers and we'll 
award you a two year subscription. 


BE A GROUP ORGANIZER! 





AMERICAN ARTIST 
330 West 42nd Street New York 
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